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=a CHARLES CAMERON, M.D., says:—‘An Excellent Food, admirably adapted to the wants of Infants.’ 


£116,000 was savant paid bi a Leading Merchant for an 
Investment Policy in this Company. 
THE LARGEST LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 





Established 1825. 


NEAVES FOOD 


FOR INFANTS, INVALIDS, AND THE AGED. 


BEST ano CHEAPEST. 


Dr. BARTLETT, Ph.D., F.C.S., says :—‘ The Flesh- and Bone-forming constituents are far above the average of 
the best Farinaceous Foods.’ 





“ESTABLISHED 1848. 
THE 


GRES oH A MO 


LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
ST. MILDRED’S HOUSE, POULTRY, LONDON, E.C. 





Assets Exceed ‘ . £4,450,000 
Annual Income Exceeds . , ; 800. "000 
Payments to Policyholders and their Representativ es exceed . , 9 ,250, 000 


This Society offers unusual advantages to intending Assurers. Its Tables are popular and easily understood. Its Policies are amongst the most liberal offered to the 
public, and are FREE FROM ALL UNNECESSARY RESTRICTIONS. The Society is strong, is well and favourably known, deals liberally with its Assured, is doing 


a large business, and fully merits the confidence it enjoys 


THOMAS G. ACKLAND, F.LA., F.S.S., Actuary and Manager. JAMES H. SCOTT, Brest. cd 


IN THE WORLD. 


Se LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY of 


INSURANCE. 


Leading Bankers and Merchants are availing themselves of the Investment 
advantages of the Company's Endowment Policy with Life Option. 
The Company has returned to Policy Holders £60,000,000. Funds in hand exceed £28,400,000. 
In Cash Bonuses alone it has paid over £16,000,000. Annual Income exceeds £6,400,000 


Head Office for the United Kingdom; 17 and 18 CORNHILL, LONDON, £.C.—D, C. HALDEMAN, General Manager. 


EDINBURGH BRANCH: 108 George Street. GLASGOW BRANCH: Central Chambers, 109 Hope Street. 


THE WORLD’S DESIRE— 
VINOLIA SOA 


‘ An ideal soap, delightfully perfumed, and the skin has a velvety feeling after washing with it. CHEMIST AND DRUGGIS. 
***Vinolia”’ Soap is of unquestionable excellence, and is much in favour with the profession.’—BRITISH MEDICAL JOURNAL. 
‘Odour delicate, and the article of excellent quality.’— LANCET. 

‘Excellent from its purity, lathers freely, and is very lasting." —QUEEN. 


Vinolia Soap, 6d., 8d., and 10d. Shaving Soap, ls., 1s. 6d., and 2s. 6d. per Stick. 
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Vinolia (for Chaps, Chilblains, etc.), ls. 9d. Vinolia Powder (for Toilet, Nursery, etc.), 1s. 9d. 





LONDON: 115 FLEET STREET 
EDINBURGH: 9 THISTLE STREET 
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THE ENGLISH BANK OF THE RIVER PLATE, LIMITED, 


SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL, £1,500,000. PAID UP, £750,000. 
RESERVE FUND, £425,000. 

Branches—Buenos Ayres, Montevideo, Rosario. 

Deposits received at the Head Office for fixed periods, at rates of interest to be 
ascertained on application. 

Letters of credit, bills of exchange, and cable transfers issued on the Branches 
and Agencies. 

Bills payable in Buenos Ayres, Montevideo, Rosario, and other cities of the 
Argentine and Uruguay Republics negotiated or sent for collection. 

The Bank effects purchases and sales of stock, shares coupons, and other securities, 
collects dividends, and undertakes every description of banking business. 


St. Swirnin’s Lang, E.C. BRUCE THORNBURY, Secretary. 
FOUR-AND-A-HALF PER CENT. DEPOSITS. 


THE FEDERAL BANK OF AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 


Joint Bankers to the Government of Victoria. 
Head Offiice—MELBOURNE. 

BRANCHES in Victoria, NEw SouTH WALEs, and SouTH AUSTRALIA. 
Carvat.. .« s « . £2,020,000 | SUBSCRIBED, . . £800,000 
Paip-up CaPITAt, . £400,000 | RESERVE Funp, . £110,000 

RESERVE LIABILITY OF PROPRIETORS, £ 400,000. 
London Branch—18 KinG WiLiLtaM STREET, E.C. 
FIXED DEPOSITS of £50 and Upwards received at the London Office at the 
following Rates of Interest:—6 Months, 3% per annum. 1 Year, 4% per annum. 
2tos5 Years, 44% per annum. 
Interest paid Half-yearly from date of Deposit. 
JOHN H. BUTT, Manager. 


THE ANGLO-AUSTRALIAN BANK, LIMITED. 


Registered under the Victorian Companies Statute, 1364. 








AUTHORISED CAPITAL, £ 2,000,000 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL, : 250,000 
PAID UP CAPITAL, _. : : ; : ; ' 100,000 
RFSERVE FUND, RESERVE LIABILITY, ann UNDIVIDED 
PROFITS, ‘ . : , 170,660 


Head Office—QUEEN STREET, MELBOURNE. 
South Australian Branch—Royat EXCHANGE, KING WILLIAM STREET, 
ADELAIDE. 

Tasmanian Branch—LivERPooL STREET, HOBART. 

London Branch—J. A. Craven, Manager, 120 Cannon Street, E.C. 
Local Directors for Great Britain—Lord Camoys, Hon. AsHLey G. J. Ponsonsy, 
Jas. BLackwoop, Esq 

Fixed deposits of £50 and Upwards received at the London Office at the following 
rates of interest :— 

One Year, 5 per Cent. 
2 or 3 Years, 54 per Cent. 
4 or 5 Years, 6 per Cent. 

Interest payable half-yearly. 

DEBENTURES. 

Debentures are issued for a period of 5 years, bearing interest at the rate of 6 per cent. 
per annum, payable half-yearly by attached coupons. 

Note.—By a special clause in the Bank’s Articles of Association depositors and 
debenture holders are secured by having a first claim upon all the assets, securities, 
and moneys of the Bank. 

Balance-Sheets and all further information obtainable at the Bank’s London Office. 

A. & A. PATERSON, C.A., 76 GEORGE STREET. EDINBURGH, 
District Agents for Edinburgh and South-East of Scotland. 





44 PER CENT. DEPOSITS. 


THE AGRA BANK, LIMITED. 


CAPITAL, £1,000,000—-ONE MILLION STERLING, 
In 100,000 SHARES of £10 each. 
RESERVE FUND, £115,000, 
EDINBURGH BRANCH—17 ST. ANDREW SQUARE. 
§ Major-General F. Nepean Smirn, ro Eton Terrace. 
( Rospert Hunter, Esq., 10 Ainslie Place. 
Manager—GEorGE Deas, Esgq.. C.A. 
The BANK receives DEPOSITS for Fixed Periods, the Interest payable Half- 
yearly, on SPECIAL TERMS, to be had on application. 
CURRENT ACCOUNTS are kept with constituents. 
Bank charges may be deducted from remittances. 
Ofice—17 ST. ANDREW SQUARE, EDINBURGH. 


REALISATION AND DEBENTURE CORPORATION OF 
SCOTLAND, Limited. 


SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL . ’ 
Directors. 
Grorce AuLpjo Jamigson, Esq., C.A., Chairman. 
GeorceE Topp Cuieng, Esq., C.A., Edinburgh. 
Davip Cowan, Esq., Stockbroker, Edinburgh. 
Joun M. Crappik, Esq., Merchant, Leith. 
AMES D. Lawrie, Esq., Stockbroker, Edinburgh. 
he Hon. Francis J. MoncreirF, C.A., Edinburgh. 
A. R. C. Pitman, Esq., W.S., Edinburgh. 
Joun WarRACK, Esq., Shipowner, Leith. 
Manager—E. A. Davipson. Secretary—Wn. B. Dun.op. 
Accountant—Joun Scott Tait, C.A., of Chiene & Tait, C.A. 
REALISATION DEPARTMENT. 


ASSETS of Bankrupt and Insolvent Estates—of Companies in Liquidation—and 
CLAIMS by CREDITORS in Bankruptcies and Liquidations PURCHASED. 
ADVANCES made on the Security of such Assets. 
DEBENTURE DEPARTMENT. 


The Corporation is prepared to GUARANTEE, SUBSCRIBE for, or undertake 
the ISSUE of Desentrures, DEBENTURE STOCK, or SHARES OF PUBLIC 
CompanieEs, &c., and to act as TRUSTEES for Debenture Holders ; also 

To PURCHASE or make ADVANCES on Security of these Obligations. 

Offices—22 ST. ANDREW SQUARE, EDINBURGH. 


Directors 





£505,000. 





FOUR AND A HALF PER CENT DEBENTURES, 


THE BRITISH CANADIAN LOAN AND INVESTMENT 
COMPANY, Limited. 


INCORPORATED BY AcT OF DOMINION PARLIAMENT. 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL, . . 5 > £332,876 
PAID-UP CAPITAL, . ‘ , ; ‘ . ; 66,249 
RESERVE FUND, . ¥ ° > . . . 14,383 

A. H. CAMPBELL, Esq., Toronto, President. 
The Company receives Loans of £20 and upwards on Debenture. 
For 3 years at 4 percent. For 5 years and upwards 4} per cent. 
SCOTT MONCRIEFF & TRAIL, W.S., Agents, 
17 Duke Street, EpinsurGu. 





44, 43, 5 PER CENT. DEPOSITS. 


THE TRUST AND LOAN COMPANY 
CHINA, JAPAN, AND THE STRAITS, Limited. 





CapitaL Futty Susscrisep, ° ‘ ‘ - £1,000,000 0 o 
Capita Paip Up, . % 5 é > ‘ ° 126,068 15 o 
RESERVE FunpD In HAND, OVER . . ° ° 40,000 0 0 
UNCALLED CaPITAL, 873,931 5 0 


Board of Directors. 
Wms. Keswick, Chairman (Messrs. Jardine, Matheson & Co.). 
Abo.F von Anpk& (Messrs. André, Mendel & Co.). 
EGspert I veson (Messrs. Iveson & Co.). 
Davip M‘Lgan (Hong-Kong and Shanghai Bank). 
S. Wytivs Pomeroy (Messrs. Kussell & Co.). 
F. D. Sassoon (late Messrs. David Sassoon, Sons & Co.). 
H. D. Stewart (Messrs. Stewart, Thomson & Co.). 
Cuas. H. Campsecr, Secretary. 
Head Ofice—31 LomMBarD Street, Lonpon, E.C 
DEPOSITS of £50 and upwards are received by the Subscribers on behalf of the 
Company, at the following rates :— 
44 per cent. for One Year. 
4 a for Three or Four Years. 
5 for Five Years or over. 
No Debentures will be issued. 
Interest paid half-yearly, on 30th June and 31st December, by draft on London, 
cashed free anywhere. 
For Forms of Application, and any further information, apply to the Offices of 


the Company ; or to 
MITCHELL & BAXTER, W.S. 


11 SoutH CHARLOTTE STREET, 
EpinsurGu, January 1891. 





THE BRITISH LAW FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, Limited. 


SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL, ONE MILLION. 


Head Ofice—s Lotusury, BANK, Lonvon, E.C. 

Chairman—Sir HExryY WATSON PARKER (Messrs. Parker, Garrett & Parker), 
Rectory House, St. Michael's Alley, E.C. 
Vice-Chairman—HENrRY Turto~ Norton, Esa. (Messrs. Norton. Rose, Norton 
& Co.) Westminster, S.W , and 574 Old Broad Street, E.C. 

Manager and Secretary—H. Foster CuTLer. 

EDINBURGH BOARD. 

Branch Office—53 GeorG# STREET. 

Chairman—ROBERT STRATHERN, Esq., W.S., 12 South Charlotte St., Edinburgh. 

THOMAS AITKEN, Esq., Leith 
G. T. Batrour-Kixnear, Esq., W.S. (Messrs. Hamilton, Kinnear & Beatson, 
W.S.), Edinburgh ; 
. H. Jameson, Esq. (Messrs. Boyd, Jameson & Kelly, W.S.), Leith. 
ICHARD Les. Esq., Town Clerk, Galashie's, 
Jos1aH Livincston, Esq, M-rchant, Edinburgh. . 
Dav:p Lygxt, Esq., W.S. (Messrs. Horne & Lyell, W.S.), Edinburgh. 
District Secretary— J. Houston Barry, 53 George Street. 
Bankers— Tur Rovar Bank oF SCOTLAND. 
Glasgow Branch—176 West GEORGE STREET. | 
Resident Managers—Dick, STEVENSON & Murr, Solicitors. 
District Secretary—Joun R. Watson, A.1L.A ? 
Applications for Agencies are invited. Full particulars of terms and other informa- 
tion may be obtained at the above Branch Offices. 








ARMY AND INDIAN CIVIL SERVICE. 


INDIAN FOREST SERVICE (New Regulations), Jung 1891. 
Work for all above now going on. Prospectus, etc., on application to Dr. 
RANKING, Falcon Hall, Edinburgh. 





FALCON HALL, EDINBURGH. 


PREPARATORY SCHOOL FOR SONS OF GENTLEMEN. 
Headmaster— 
D. FEARON RANKING, M.A. (Oxon.), LL.D., 
Assisted by 
J. T. WOOLRYCH PEROWNE, M.A. 
(Late Scholar of Corpus Christi College, Cambridge). 
References — 
The Right Rev. the Bishop or MARLBoROUGH, 13 Vicarage Gate, Kensington. 
The Rev. E. H. Perowng, D.D., Master of Corpus College, Cambridge. 
The Very Rev. the DEAN oF PETERBOROUGH. 
General F. NEPEAN SMITH, 10 Eton Terrace, Edinburgh. 
General Tweepik, Gillsland Road, Merchiston, Edinburgh. 
Captain Beamish, J.P., Ballina, County Mayo, Ireland. 
Captain R. B. Cay, R.N., Holyhead, North Wales. 
Admiral T. Witson, C.B., 46 Palmerston Place, Edinburgh. Etc. Etc. 
The Term began Settember 17. 





._ ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA FOR 
“ WOMEN WITH TITLE OF L.L.A. 

For Prospectus apply to the SECRETARY, L.L.A. SCHEME, THE 
UNIVERSITY, ST. ANDREWS. 





THE COLONIAL COLLECE AND TRAINING FARMS, Lro., 


Ho.tesLtey Bay, SUFFOLK. 
FOR THE TRAINING OF YOUTHS FOR COLONIAL LIFE, Etc. 
Under the auspices of Agents-General for the Colonies, Head-Masters of Public 
Schools, Leading Members of the Royal Colonial Institute, etc. ' 
The College Estate dominates Hollesley Bay. Invigorating climate, dry soil, 
ure water. Mixed Farms, 1800 acres in extent. Horse, Cattle, and Shee 
Readies. Large Dairy, with modern appliances. Smiths’, Carpenters’, Wheel- 
wrights’, and Saddlers’ Workshops. Geology, Botany, Forestry, and Gardening. 
Building Construction, Surveying, and Levelling. Veterinary Surgery, Ambulance, 
iding, Swimming, etc. ; . 
ites Preepectes on Application to the Resident Director. 
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MESSRS. WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS’ 


THis Day 1s PuBLISHED. 
A SECRET MISSION. 
By E. GERARD, 
Author of ‘The Land Beyond the Forest,’ ‘ Bis’; Joint-Author of 
‘ Reata,’ ‘ Beggar my Neighbour,’ etc. 
2 vols. crown 8vo, 17s. 


Tuts Day 1s PuBLISHED. 


BRITISH WORK IN INDIA. ByR. Carstairs. Crown 


8vo, 6s. 
Su aon ye or CONTENTS —The Workers—Statesmanship—The People— Freedom 


and Government - Bondage—British Rule in India—Relief from Physical Bonds— 
Social Reform—Central and Local Government—The Law—The Law Courts: Their 
Defects and how their Defects can be Remedied—Conclusion. 


New Novet BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘IDEALA.’ 
Tuis Day 1s PuBLisHED. 


A DOMESTIC EXPERIMENT. By the Author of ‘Ideala : 


A Study from Life.’ Crown 8vo, 6s. 


At ALL LIBRARIES. 


GLENCOONOGE. A Novel. By R. B. 


KNOWLES. 3 vols. crown 8vo, 25s. 6d. 


SHERIDAN 


Cueap Epitrion. WiTH 120 ILLUSTRATIONS. 
’ 
GOLDEN LIVES: The Story of a Woman’s Courage. 
By Freperick Wicks. 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. 6d. 

‘Tt is a novel, and one of the best published this season. . . . The plot is con- 
structed with rare skill, the writing is good, and the people all alive.’— Punch. 

‘A very lively story, crammed full of incident and vicissitude.'— Times. , 

‘An excellent novel. The plot is involved without being intricate, and it is 
developed with a logical skilfulness rarely to be found. .. . The sketches are clever 
and amusing, and have the rare merit of really illustrating the text.'— Standard. 


BLACKWOOD'S MAGAZINE. 


No. 904. ——FEBRUARY 1891.——2s. 6d. 
CONTENTS. 
THE ROYAL STUARTS AND THEIR CAPITAL. 
YANKEE HOMES AND BUFFALO HAUNTS. 
By Captain ANDREW Haccarp, D.S.O. 
LORD HOUGHTON. 
PROFESSOR LOMBROSO’S NEW THEORY OF POLITICAL 
CRIME. By HELEN ZIMMERN. 
AN EVENING WITH SCHLIEMANN. 
MADELEINE’S STORY. Cuaps. III., IV. By E. Keary. 
A RIDE IN KAFFIRLAND. By J. E. C. Bop ey. 
THE FRENCH ACADEMY. 
ON SURREY HILLS —II. FIN AND FUR. 
By A Son oF THE MARSHES. 
THE PROTEGE SYSTEM IN MOROCCO. By D. MacKenzie. 
THE GROWING UNPOPULARITY OF MILITARY SERVICE. 
By Majyor-Generat F. CHENEvIx Trencu, C.M.G. 
ALEXANDER WILLIAM KINGLAKE. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, Edinburgh and London. 
NOW READY AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 


H.R.H. PRINCESS BEATRICE. 
Second Edition. 
ADVENTURES IN THE LIFE OF COUNT 
ALBERT OF ERBACH. Portraits. Crown 8vo. tos. 6d. 


MRS. ALGERNON ST. MAUR. 
IMPRESSIONS OF A TENDERFOOT, during a 
Journey in Search of Sport in the Far West. Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo. 12s. 





MARCHIONESS OF DUFFERIN. 
Fifth Edition. 
OUR VICEREGAL LIFE IN INDIA, during the 
years 1884-8. Map. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


NEW NOVELS. 
Third Edition. 
MARCTA. A New Novel. By W. E. Norris. 3 vols. Crown 8vo. 
3ZIs. 6d. 
an novel by Mr. W. E. Norris is pretty certain to be clever and amusing, and 
Ms oso takes up “‘ Marcia ” in expectation of finding a story as good in its way as its 
orerunners from the same hand will assuredly not be disappointed. It is a long 
Story to tell; but it does not seem long to read. The buoyancy of style and fresh- 
hess of tone carry the reader unfatigued to the end.’—Saturday Review. 
MISS BLAKE OF MONKSHALTON. A Novel. By 
ISABELLA O. Forp. Post 8vo. 5s. 
P The name of Miss Ford is, we think, new to fiction ; but she has produced a very 
yt and careful piece of work in ‘Miss Blake of Monkshalton.” ’—Saturday 
view. i 
ESTHER VANHOMRIGH, a New Novel, hy Mrs. Woops, 
Author of ‘ A Village Tragedy,’ is now commenced in MURRA ¥'S 
MAGAZINE for January, 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 





THE NATIONAL OBSERVER 


A Record and Review 
No. 115.—JANUARY $31, 1891 


CONTENTS 

Notes ‘ F ‘ ; P ; , . 2665 
Lord Carrington Speaks. ; ’ . 268 
Anti-Jacobin ’ , : : ; . 268 
Philanthropy on Trial , ‘ . ; . 269 
The Judicial Changes , ‘ j , . 2 
The Great Beast , ‘ , ' ; . 271 
The ‘ Union’ Jack .. : : ; . 272 
Jobbery in High Places. , . 273 
A Confusion of Tongues. ’ ; ‘ . 273 
To One in Affliction . ; . ; : . 274 
Modern Men: Dumas the Second , . 275 
In the Editor’s Absence.—III. Mr. J. M. Barrie 276 
Old English Water-Colours : : ; . 
A Judgment Reversed ‘ ‘ : . 278 
Our Armed Weakness.—I. The Cause . 279 
About Dividends , , ; ; , . 280 
The Witch. By Katharine Tynan . . . 281 
In the Madhouse. By T. E. Brown . ; . 282 
Correspondence : 

The End of New Tipperary j . 282 

‘Unmasked’ p ; i ; . 22 

Meteoritic Hypothesis , . 283 

‘The Lockman, . ; . 283 

‘Ashamed to Dress’. : , , . 283 
An Unparliamentary Agent , . 284 
Words of a Thinker . , : ; : . 285 
Novels and Tales : ; ; . 285 
Biologist and Visionary — . ; , . 286 
The Bookmaker Abroad _. ; ; ; . 287 
Chivalry. : : ‘ . 288 
Latin and Greek . ; ; : , ; . 289 
Books of the Week . P : 7 P . 289 

NOTICE 


Communications on literary and kindred matters should be addressed 
to the Ep1Tor, 9 Thistle Street, Edinburgh. The EpiTor cannot 
undertake to return Manuscript in any case. 

Advertisements and business communications should be addressed, and 
Cheques, etc., made payable to JOHN DOUGLAS, I15 Fleet Street, 
London, or 9 Thistle Street, Edinburgh. 

Terms of Subscription :—For the United Kingdom, £1, 6s. perannum; 
the Continent and America, £1, 12s. 6d.; South and West 
Africa, Australia, and New Zealand, £1, 14s. 8d. ; and India 
and China, £1, 19s. Subscriptions payable in advance. 

Orders for 7he National Observer will be received by Messrs. W. H. 
SMITH AND SON at all their Bookstalls in England and Wales. 
THE NAT/ONAL OBSERVER may be obtained in Paris of the 
following :—Veuve J. Boyveau, 22 Rue de la Banque; Galignani’s, 
224 Rue de Rivoli; Brentano’s, 17 Avenue de l’Opéra; and Neal’s 
English Library, 248 Rue de Rivoli; and at NIcE of the Galig- 

nani Library, 16 Quai Massena. 

THE NATIONAL OBSERVER may be obtained in AMERICA of 
the following :—Brentano’s, § Union Square, and the International 
News Company, 83 and 85 Duane Street, New York ; Damrell 
and Upham, 283 Washington Street, Boston; Brentano’s, 204 
and 206 Wabash Avenue, Chicago; Brentano’s, 1015 Penn Avenue, 
Washington. 





PRICE ONE SHILLING. 


MODERN MEN 


FROM 


THE SCOTS OBSERVER. 


W. T. STEAD. 

THOMAS KEITH. 
SARASATE. 

Lorp WOLSELEY. 

W. G. GRACE. 

Mr. JUSTICE HAWKINS. 
Sir G. O. TREVELYAN. 
Sir W. V. HARcouRT. 


A. J. BALFOUuR. 

C. S. PARNELL. 

Lewis Morris. 
A. C. SWINBURNE. 

C. H. SPURGEON. 

AuGuSTUS HARRIS. 

JAMES M‘NEILL WHISTLER. 

Sirk F. LEIGHTON. 


PRINCE BISMARCK. ZOLA. 
W. FE. GLADSTONE, GEORGE MEREDITH. 
‘Will set hero-worshippers shrieking. . + . A book so clear and so packed with 


insight as this must needs be a palpable hit.'"—S¢. James's Gazette. 

‘Brimful of good things, brilliantly phrased.’—St. Stephen's Review. 

‘Clever personal sketches. . . . The whole series is most readable and entertain- 
ing.’'—Glasgow Herald. 

‘Not much in our line. . . . 


LONDON: EDWARD ARNOLD, I8 WARWICK SQUARE, E.C. 


Many are decidedly clever.’—A thenaum. 
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MR. EDWARD ARNOLD'S LIST. 


‘ An admirable treatise.’"- Dr. G. J. RoMANEs. 
ANIMAL LIFE AND INTELLIGENCE. By C. Lioyp Morcan, 
Professor of Biology in University College, Bristol. With 40 
Illustrations and Diagrams. Cloth, 16s. 


‘All will agree in admiring the masterly handling, the impartiality and the 
absence of dogmatism which characterise Professor Morgan's work.’—Dazly News. 
‘A work which no serious student can neglect.'—7he 7imies. 


NEW NOVEL AT ALL LIBRARIES. 
THAT FIDDLER FELLOW: A Tale of St. Andrews. By 


Horace HUTCHINSON, Author of ‘ Golf,’ ‘My Wife’s Politics,’ 
etc. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


‘Full of the fashionable diadlerie of hypnotism. . . . The story undoubtedly 





carries the reader with it to the very end.’—Daily Telegraph. 


‘A grand book by a grand man.’—P1azz1 Smytu. 

A GENERAL ASTRONOMY. By Professor CHARLES A. YouNG. | 

550 pages, with 250 Illustrations. Royal 8vo. Half morocco, | 
12s. 6d. 


PLATO-GORGIAS. Edited, in ‘The College Series of Greek | 


Authors,’ by GONZALEZ LopGE, Bryn Mawr College, U.S.A. | 
Square 8vo. 7s. 6d. | 
THE LIFE, ART, AND CHARACTERS OF SHAKESPEARE. 
By H. N. Hupson, LL.D. 2vols. 969 pages. Large crown 8vo. | 
21s. 

| 


THE BEST ELIZABETHAN PLAYS. 


Edited with an _ intro- | 





duction by W. R. THAYER. 612 pages. Crown 8vo. Cloth, | 
7s. 6d. | 
ENGLISH PROSE FROM ELIZABETH TO VICTORIA. § Edited | 


by JAMes M. GARNETT, M.A., LL.D. Crown 8vo. 


Cloth, 7s. 6d. 


$02 pages. 


London: EDWARD ARNOLD, 18 Warwick Square, E.C. 
| 


IMPORTANT BOOKS. 


AT ALL BOOKSELLERS AND LIBRARIES. 


Just published, 16mo, cloth, gilt top, 4s. 


‘*SHORT SIXES.”’ Short Stories to be Read while the 
Candle Burns. By H. C. BUNNER (Editor of Pack), Illustrated, 


8vo, cloth, 7s, 6d. 
FOUR YEARS IN REBEL CAPITALS. By T. C. pe Leon. 
Daily Telegraph.—‘ lf we had more such volumes, we might begin the study of 
America’s great Civil War with renewed energy. . . . A mass of facts, incidents, and 


anecdotes wholly new, and issued ina form to hold all readers. . . . As full and 
picturesque an account as any we have read.’ 


NEW EDITION, crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, 6s. 6d. 


POEMS BY JOHN HAY. Including ‘Pike County Ballads.’ 


Large 8vo, 510 pp., strongly bound in washable cloth, 12s, net. 

THE DELMONICO COOK-BOOK: How to Buy Food, How 
to Cook it, and How to Serve it. By ALEXANDRO FILIPPINI 
(twenty-five years Chef at Delmonico’s, New York). 

N.£.—This work is designed not only for Clubs, Hotels, and 
Restaurants, but more especially for Private Families. There are 
Menus for every meal in the year, besides Menus for Celebrated 
Dinners given at Delmonico’s. There are 1550 recipes, many of a 
unique character. 

Queen.—‘ A book which is sure to find its way to any kitchen ruled by a cook 
worthy of the name.’ 

Field.—‘ We can strongly recommend the book. 

Saturday Review.—‘ There are good things in Filippini.' 

8vo, cloth, 6s. net. 
STATESMEN’S DISHES: and How to Cook Them. 
Practical Autographic Recipes. By U.S. STATESMEN’s WIVES. 
Morning Post, January 9th, 1891.—‘ The book is a valuable one to possess, 


particularly as it provides many appetising and tasty dishes which are novelties o: 
this side,of the Atlantic.’ 
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NOTES 


A renewal of the extraordinary ease and _ rapidity 
which marked the transaction of business in the House of 
Commons in December last was hardly to be looked for, 
and to a certain extent the Opposition has pulled itself 
together. Still, it is not yet what it was, and the 
week’s record gives the Government little ground for 
uneasiness or despondency. On Friday Mr. Channing 
moved in favour of conferring power upon the Board 
of Trade to regulate the hours of railway servants. The 
debate was long, and was kept up to no small extent 
‘by Gladstonians in hot haste to abuse the North British 
Railway Company and to show that Codlin was the friend. 
Mr. Howorth, however, entered a manly and much-needed 
protest against the habit of calling a man a ‘blackleg’ 
who sells his labour for what it will fetch in the open 
market, while Mr. Plunket (as a railway director) made 
a valuable contribution to the debate by pointing out 
the difficulty of preventing men from working over-time 
when over-time means extra pay. Sir Michael Beach pro- 
mised a select committee to inquire into the whole mat- 
ter; but this would not satisfy Mr. Channing and Sir 
William Harcourt (his friend), who pressed the motion 
to a division, and were beaten by 141 votes to 124. 





On Monday in the House of Commons no inconsider- 
able progress was made in committee with the Tithes Bill, 
which even the Welsh Radical members are beginning 
to see they cannot logically oppose. On Tuesday Mr. 
Hunter moved that the resolution of 22d June 1880, 
declaring that the junior member for Northampton be 
neither permitted to take the oath nor make affirmation, 
should be expunged from the journals of the House. The 
Solicitor-General opposed in a very temperate and reason- 
able speech, while Mr. Gladstone supported the proposal, 
which so obviously commended itself to the good sense 
and good feeling of the House that Mr. Smith consented, 
with great wisdom, to accept the motion. It was unani- 
mously carried ; and thus ended an incident that added in 
no wise to the credit of the House, though—as Sir Walter 
Barttelot’s speech amply and honourably proved—it has 
come to realise the solid abilities and unostentatious use- 
fulness of Mr. Bradlaugh, whose health, we regret to say, 
is in a very precarious condition. Subsequently the Com- 
mons were sensible enough to reject a proposal of Mr. 
Morgan’s for the multiplication of existing offices by insti- 
tuting a Secretaryship of Mines. 








On Wednesday a very interesting debate took place in 
the Commons on the second reading of Mr. E. Robertson’s 
Conspiracy Law Amendment Bill. This measure pro- 
vides that no combination nor conspiracy to do a thing 
which if one person did it would be perfectly lawful, 
shall be criminal or illegal. It further proposes to enact 
that nothing shall be considered to amount to intimi- 
dation for doing which a man might not reasonably be 


bound over by a magistrate to keep the peace. Mr. 
Robertson enlarged upon the vagueness of the English 
law of conspiracy, and questioned the correctness of Mr. 
Bompas’s recent decision, which was also attacked by Mr. 
Fenwick. But that much-talked-of judgment has pro- 
bably been both misunderstood and misrepresented, and 
obiter dicta in the shape of paternal and well-meant advice 
have been taken as an authoritative exposition of the law. 
This point was well handled by Mr. Darling in a lucid and 
admirable speech, in which he showed how easily a per- 
fectly innocent act might cease to be innocent simply be- 
cause several people combined to perform it, and at the 
same time stoutly expressed his unwillingness to open a 
wider door for boycotting and intimidation. After Sir 
William Harcourt and the Solicitor-General had spoken on 
opposite sides, the bill was rejected by 179 to 143. On 
Thursday the business transacted in the Commons would 
have been formal but for the presence of the Irish Secre- 
tary for the first time since Parliament reassembled : a fact 
which led to many questions regarding the relief works. 
In this connection Mr. Balfour deprecated the putting of 
any pressure upon the Government in respect of distribu- 
tion. Also the Tithe Bill and some other measures were 
considered in committee and advanced a stage. 





Ar Rawtenstall on Saturday, Lord Hartington began by 
alluding to the amount of work performed by Parliament 
during its three weeks’ sitting, which he could attribute 
to nothing but the fact that the Irish Nationalists were too 
busy with internal feuds to obstruct. Obstruction might 
crop up again, but it was something to have been able to 
trace it to its true source: not to an overwhelming mass 
of business, nor to incompetence, but to a deliberate and 
organised effort on the part of certain men to prevent 
the Legislature from performing its function. Turning 
to ‘recent events,’ Lord Hartington pleaded guilty to 
having watched them with amusement and with pleasure, 
though their personal aspect had no vital interest for 
Unionists. He professed his belief that Home Rule‘ is 
dead as a practical policy. The breach between the Irish 
factions could never be repaired—(we wish we were as sure 
of that as Lord Hartington)—and confidence between Na- 
tionalists and Gladstonians could never be restored. There 
was growing upa strong feeling that any measure of Home 
Rule must be carefully qualified, and at the same time 
there was a steadily increasing perception that nothing 
short of virtual independence would satisfy the Irish. 





As a portion of the ostensible Opposition policy, how- 
ever, Home Rule would probably continue to exist for 
some time. The Gladstonians were bound in honour to 
drag round the corpse at all elections. Had they not 
almost cut off the Irish Nationalists from their American 
supplies? Besides, the name was useful in attacks upon 
the Irish policy of the Government. The Hartlepool 
election was deplorable, not because it made Home Rule 
any the more practicable but because it protracted the 
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suspense of Ireland and tended to hinder the good inten- 
tions of the Government. Lord Hartington admitted the 
serious responsibility he had undertaken in running counter 
to Mr. Gladstone in '86. But experience had justified him, 
and but for his action Mr. Parnell would be now the consti- 
tutional ruler of Ireland. What that meant he would show 
by appealing not to Liberal speeches in 1885, nor to the 
report of the Parnell Commission, but to the bitter lan- 
guage used the other day by Sir William Harcourt. It 
might be said that his argument struck at all popular 
government ; and no doubt a section of the community 
might often be led astray by a dangerous and unworthy 
leader. But the virtue of our own system had always 
been that the opinion or the selfish interests of no section 
of the community had ever proved too powerful for the 
united good sense of the whole. After exposing the 


insincere nature of Mr. Parnell’s acceptance of the ’86 
bill as adequate to Irish demands, Lord Hartington wound 
up with a powerful appeal to the more moderate Home 
Rulers to reconsider their position. 





Tue Home Secretary and Mr. Chamberlain appeared 
on the same platform at a great meeting on ‘Tuesday 
night. Both speakers covered pretty much the same 
ground, pointing to the success of the Unionist alliance in 
the past, and emphasising the necessity of its continuance 
in the future. Mr. Matthews reiterated the probably true 
opinion that the Gladstonians are too deeply pledged to 
Home Rule to draw back, and that they are bound to use 
it as a cry—but only as a cry—at the general election. If 
they succeeded, then the new Home Rule Bill would be 
much worse than the old, for it must hand over to the 
Irish Parliament the settlement of those vital questions 
which in ’86 were expressly reserved for the Imperial 
Legislature. Mr. Chamberlain stated very neatly the 
dilemma of the Opposition: either Home Rule must be 
abandoned, or the Gladstonians must bring in such a 
measure as will amply justify the taunt of their being 
merely Separatists. Mr. Chamberlain also dealt with 
certain topics of domestic interest ; and said a very good 
and wise thing—in respect of a new Reform Bill—when he 
declared that he would rather do one useful bit of work 
than stand for ever grinding the tools. 





Tue Chancellor of the Exchequer delivered two note- 
worthy speeches before the Incorporated Chamber of 
Commerce at Leeds on Wednesday. In the first he con- 
gratulated the country upon a fairly prosperous year, 
and emphasised the fact that such a period is better 
than one distinguished by a rush in prices. Premising 
that the commercial policy of the Government was likely 
to receive fair-play in such an assembly, he commended 
the establishment of the Treaties Committee, and recom- 
mended a study of the Tariffs Question. The Government 
was, and had been from the beginning, alive to the im- 
portance of the difficulties which had arisen in connection 
with foreign duties, and he was glad to have the co-opera- 
tion of the commercial interest in the matter. One great 
hope was in expanding markets, especially in the Colonies ; 
and he believed an understanding would be effected for 
the removal of the obstacles formed by existing tariffs. In 
view of the difficulties of the case he urged employers and 
employed to banish dissension from their camp and to 
labour together for the maintenance of British supremacy. 
Banking, currency, and the lessons of the recent crisis 
in the City were treated at great length in his second 
address. In order to prevent the recurrence of such a 
pass, the amount of gold at the disposal of Britain as com- 
pared to that in other countries, required the attention of 
statesmen, and Mr. Goschen was hopeful that, with the 
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assistance of the Bank of England, there would in future 
be a larger stock of bullion not only for banking pur- 
poses but to meet great and sudden emergencies. Dis- 
cussing reforms in banking, he indicated, on the lines of 
his previous remarks, that the reserves were inadequate in 
relation to the banks’ liabilities, and that he was averse 
from a change to paper currency lest it should tend in some 
degree to the expulsion of gold. 





Mr. 
weekly deliverances, which become more and more assured 
and triumphant in tone as time goes on. At Waterford, 
where he addressed two great meetings on Sunday, he 
was particularly cheerful—even particularly explicit. He 
claimed the result of the Hartlepool election as a proof 
that he had not ruined the Home Rule cause. It was 
essentially in the interest of the English Liberals to grant 
Home Rule. ‘You will get a Parliament, he told his 
hearers, ‘of some kind or another, but the sort of Par- 
liament that you get depends entirely upon yourselves.’ 
He then proceeded to explain in unmistakable terms the 
sort of Parliament that Ireland really wants: admitting 
that he had been too ‘amiable’ with Mr. Gladstone in 
the past, and promising amendment in the future. The 
Irish Parliament must have full power to manage the 
affairs of Ireland. It must be supreme as regards all Irish 
questions. ‘ We will have no English veto, either on the 
appointment of our leader or on the making of our laws, 
except the constitutional veto of the Crown exercised in 
the same way as it is exercised by the Crown on the 
Imperial Parliament.’ There shall be no Imperial police, 
and no military police. The land question, like every 
other, must be left to the settlement of the Irish Parlia- 
ment. A bill of fare which is probably sufficient for the 
Gladstonian digestion for one week at least. 


ParRNELL has continued thus far his series of 





Sir James Fercusson spoke on Monday upon the con- 
flicting claims of Portugal and Great Britain south of the 
Zambesi. The refusal of the Cortes to ratify the Con- 
vention had left, he said, this country under no engage- 
ment as regards the limits of her sphere of influence, 
further than that we are bound, until the expiry of the 
term of the modus vivendi in May next, not to exercise 
acts of sovereignty outside the boundaries there laid down. 
The British Government cannot recognise any rights con- 
ferred by Portugal upon the new Mozambique Company 
that transgress these boundaries ; and ‘ recent events had 
made it improbable that we can be a party to any future 
convention as favourable to Portuguese claims south of the 
Zambesi as that which Portugal failed to ratify.’ The sig- 
nificance of these words, as regards Manicaland and other 
territory south of the river, cannot be mistaken. But 
what of Nyassaland and the British sphere to north of the 
Zambesi? Is it that Portugal and the Mozambique ad- 
venturers are to have compensation, by the surrender of 
territory and influence won by hard work and sacrifice, 
and held against Arab and Portuguese, in the region west 
and north of the Shiré? Surely not. 





Ir is explained from Rio that the resignation of the 
Brazilian Ministry and the formation of a new Cabinet, 
with Senhor Uchoa at its head, is not due to any political 
or financial crisis, but is the necessary sequence of the 
adoption of the new Constitution. The men in charge of 
the fortunes of the Brazilian Republic are very anxious 
to let nothing out that would alarm the exchanges and 
the labour markets of Europe. A report by the British 
Secretary of Legation upon Brazilian commerce and fin- 
ance during the period of the Provisional Government 
helps to explain the reason. The Republic is in great 
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want both of money and labour, the result of wild specu- 
lation during the past year and of the emancipation of 
the slaves. Mr. Adam finds that the nominal capital of 
the banks, railways, and other undertakings started in 
Rio between July 1889 and September 1890 was 
£143,650,000. The reckless floating of new companies 
went on unchecked until in October the Government 
took alarm, and issued a decree requiring that no limited 
company should be considered constituted until 30 per 
cent. (instead of 10 per cent.) of the value of the shares 
should be paid jinto a bank subject to Government con- 
trol. ‘The week this decree was issued the capital of the 
new companies formed was twenty-five-and-a-half millions. 
Brazilian financiers hope that they will still be able to 
attract sufficient European capital with the aid of con- 
cessions and under a permanent Government ; but com- 
petent judges doubt if a financial crisis can be avoided. 
Large inducements are holding out to immigrants to fill 
the depleted labour markets ; but on that point also there 
is a word of warning. Brazil is ripening for the experi- 
ences that befall other South American Republics. 





Tue irrepressible Dervish is at his old work in the neigh- 
bourhood of Suakin. A cattle raid has been made close 
up to the gates of the fort, followed by a skirmish in 
which forty Bedouins were taken prisoner. Next day a 
band of the enemy returned, and was pursued with foot 
and horse as far as Handoub, where it took up a position 
and offered battle. It was dislodged and fled—no doubt 
to return and fight another day: always excepting forty 
of the Baggara tribe, left dead in the field. We shall 
hear next that Handoub has been again abandoned and 
the troops withdrawn to Suakin; then that the raids 
have been resumed ; and so begins another story. 





By the death of Prince Baldwin of Flanders, the heir- 
presumptive to the throne of Belgium, the male line of 
the Coburgs is menaced with extinction. The Count of 
Flanders has only one remaining son, Prince Albert, whose 
health, ‘tis whispered, is none of the strongest. But 
threatened dynasties—witness our own some fifty years 
ago—have a trick of living long ; and the Belgians, though 
they may agitate for universal suffrage, are the last people 
in the world to fly to revolution as a cure for an uncertain 
succession. Still, a bill of settlement should be introduced 
in the Belgian Parliament without delay. It would appease 
all reasonable fears, and (what is of more consequence) 
it would put a stop to possible foreign intrigues. True, 
so far as you can tell, none such is on foot at present ; 
but Belgian territory is a perpetual source of temptation 
to one great Power at least, and the Benedetti revelations 
of 1870 show that a European guarantee is only valid so 
long as it suits all parties concerned to keep it. 


Tue Scottish railway strike, now at the close of its 
sixth week, is rapidly collapsing, the North British ser- 
vants having resumed work yesterday on the terms they 
rejected at the beginning of the dispute. Despite the 
encouragement the strikers professed to receive from the 
debate in Parliament and from meetings throughout the 
country, they have recently been conscious of the des- 
perate pass to which they had brought themselves. On 
every hand appeals for counsel were made ; but up to 
the last, while the babble of Free and U.P. clergymen 
and popularity-hunting town councillors was hailed with 
cheers, such sensible advice as was set forth in a letter 
by Mr. W. P. Sinclair, M.P., met with derision. The 
railway managers are, fortunately, giving evidence of their 
desire to remedy the substantial grievances of their em- 
ployees ; and the Caledonian Company has under considera- 
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tion a scheme for providing sleeping cabins and cooking 
depots at various centres for the benefit of men whose 
duty keeps them from home at night. It is a pity some- 
thing was not done in this direction before, as thereby the 
strike would probably have been averted ; but the con- 
cession, belated as it is, cannot fail of beneficial effects. 





Tue leaders, too, have latterly assumed an attitude which 
has deprived the movement of the last shred of sympathy 
among the respectable portion of the community. Mr. 
Burns, who is lodged in Glasgow, made preposterous 
charges against the newspaper reporters (who left his 
meetings in a body) ; but his words have since been repu- 
diated by the Secretary of the Railway Servants and by 
the Glasgow United Trades’ Council. The fry in Edin- 
burgh followed his example, with the result that an artist 
was maltreated by a gang of strikers—an outrage Mr. Har- 
ford subsequently described as ‘a little horseplay.’ Pickets, 
supported in many instances by women, have assaulted 
‘blacklegs,’ and there have been many arrests at Glasgow, 
Greenock, Hawick, and Perth. In some cases fines ridicu- 
lously inadequate have been imposed, but in others the 
offences have been viewed more seriously and bail has been 
refused. At Greenock, recently the centre of disturb- 
ance, a signal-box has been wrecked, while the traffic has 
been interrupted by the smearing of a quarter of a mile or 
rails with soft soap; and at Strathaven an attempt was 
made to throw a train from off the line: with some lesser 
outrages elsewhere. 





Five hundred tug-boatmen of Liverpool gave notice 
on Thursday that they would leave their work next day ; 
and this is understood to be the prelude to serious trouble 
in the shipping trade throughout the country. The 
strikers, who have the support of the Firemen and Sea- 
men’s Union, allege that the Shipowners’ Federation is 
largely responsible for the crisis. It would seem, how- 
ever, that the move has been made in accordance with 
a resolution passed at a private conference held in Lon- 
don in the course of the week. The conference is de- 
clared to represent a,million ‘of workmen connected in 
various ways with the shipping interest.’ Secrecy is 
maintained in respect of the arrangements made at the 
meeting, but it is boasted that the action consequent 
upon it ‘will perfectly block the whole trade of the 
country until the operations of the Shipping Federation 
are stopped.’ That is, the late Australian crisis has begun 
for Britain ; and it is vital that here as there the Capitalist 
must win. 





Tue verdict under Sheriff Orphoot in Edinburgh in the 
Moravia case is another striking vindication of the law 
of the land. It proves much more clearly than the re- 
cent decision of Mr. Recorder Bompas that British law is 
strong enough to restrain and punish those insidious sub- 
verters of liberty who would fain make the weapons of 
intimidation and boycotting as great a terror here in the 
interests of short-sighted trades’-unions as they lately 
were in Ireland in connection with matters agrarian. The 
most ordinary common sense revolts at the bare idea of 
such conduct as that of the accused in the Moravia case 
being tolerated in a well-governed country. He was the 
secretary of the Leith branch of the Seamen and Fire- 
men’s Union, and what he did was to go up to the cap- 
tain of a ship in course of discharging her cargo and 
threaten that if the (non-union) steward was not promptly 
dismissed he would stop the work: thereafter, being met 
with a refusal, he carried out his threat, and thus inflicted 
considerable loss upon those interested in the ship. It is 
especially satisfactory that the jury was able to bring in its 
verdict at common law as well as under statute. 
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LORD CARRINGTON SPEAKS 


N Monday the opinions of Lord Carrington—but 
newly returned from a five years’ spell of govern- 
ment in New South Wales—were expounded to a dis- 
tinguished audience which included the Prince and Mr. 
Conybeare, M.P. The evolution of the statesman from 
the man of fashion is always interesting ; but there 
were points of greater import in this discourse than 
the illustration of developing character. For Lord 
Carrington is the type of the Governor (new style) who 
identifies himself with the aspirations of his charges, 
and pays but small regard to the admonitions of the 
Secretary of State at home. It is obviously an easy 
method of administration—if not pushed to an ex- 
treme; and Lord Carrington is confident as to the 
success of his experiment. New South Wales is a 
magnificent country; its Premier, Sir Henry Parkes, 
is a splendid fellow ; and as for the Australians, they 
are loyal to the core—they are ready with the best of 
us to shout ‘Hurrah for the sovereignty of the Queen!” 
Evidently Lord Carrington does not want his hearers 
to think that the vapourings of Young Australia carry 
any weight with sensible people—even in New South 
Wales; and the fact is all the more welcome in that cor- 
respondents have been given of late to descanting on the 
disloyalty of that colony. He added, however, that there 
must be no interference with Australian affairs—a reser- 
vation for which he was taken to task by The Times. 
But his remarks will hardly bear the interpretation put 
upon them in Printing-House Square: viz., that colonial 
aspirations and colonial whims must take the wall upon 
every question in which the mother-country and her 
children are concerned. Plainly he was concerned with 
problems of such vital importance as Chinese immigra- 
tion. Now, the true Imperialist will probably decide 
that the Australian Governments were right in exclud- 
ing the Chinese from their harbours, and that Lord 
Carrington was right in endorsing that exclusion, though 
treaties between England and China were broken there- 
by. Even to please the humanitarian, this race of ours 
will not and cannot deliberately pauperise itself by in- 
troducing cheap labour nor by alienating its estate to 
the profit of hordes of Asiatics. 

But what of the future? How to strengthen the 
tie between Australia and Britain—at present one of 
sentiment mainly? Well, Lord Carrington holds that 
in minor ways the work is possible. For instance, 
he would have reciprocity between the learned profes- 
sions and a wider distribution of honours and rewards. 
You smile to discover that a democratic politician re- 
sents the being docked of his ‘ Honourable,’ but the 
hint is well worth taking. Equally sensible is Lord 
Carrington’s suggestion that the investment of trust- 
funds in colonial securities might reasonably be extended 
by legislation. The assets in the shape of State railways 
are very tangible, and the more English money there 
is forthcoming for colonial enterprise the more will 
Australians be inclined to regard their interests and 
ours as identical. It would also be possible—though 
Lord Carrington does not say so—to devise a common 
post and telegraph system, and even to codify a com- 
mon criminal and commercial law. Somewhat to be 
regretted is the ex-Governor’s silence on the subject 
of Imperial defence. His opinion on Major-General 
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Edwards's report upon the Australian colonies would 
have been worth having, and he could hardly have 
failed to have something of moment to say upon the 
whittling down of that officer’s recommendations by the 
Colonial Defence Committee—of which Baron Henry 
de Worms is so very much prouder than he might and 
ought to be. 

Lord Carrington certainly spoke out upon Imperial 


_ Federation. In brief, he will have none of it: the idea 


is charming but utterly impracticable. So downright a 
condemnation of a theory supported by both the great 
political parties in Britain will disappoint the optimist, 
but it is a fact that there is much to advance in its dis- 
favour. Thus, you point out to your ardent Federation- 
ist that New South Wales and Queensland will not listen 
to his charming. ‘O, he remarks cheerily, ‘ we must 
federate Australia first : when the voice of the malcon- 
tents will be silenced by the decision of the loyal majo- 
rity.’ ‘ But is not United Australia likely to be national- 
ist in spirit, and so to be less, instead of more, inclined 
to keep up the English connection?’ He admits 
that is the case. ‘ Besides, you continue, ‘ how is it 
possible to federate parts of the Empire so dissimilar as 
democratic Australia and despotically governed India? 
Can vou yoke the elephant with the kangaroo ?” ‘ There 
is a difficulty there, he allows. ‘Then, you ask, ‘ upon 
what basis is the Federation to form itself?’ On that 
point he has no doubt whatever: ‘ Free Trade within 
the Empire,’ he retorts, ‘and Protection against the 
rest of the world.” ‘An excellent scheme, no doubt, 
you reply, ‘and all the more admirable for being utterly 
anti-humanitarian. Only will the Australians consent ? 
Are not the manufactures they are most determined 
to exclude precisely those of England and India?’ 
There you score, but he returns to the charge with a 
plan by which each member of the federation should 
protect its own goods, while admitting those of the 
other members at a lower rate than those of foreign 
nations. ‘ But will the British workman stomach Pro- 
tection, and what will he say when you clap a duty 
on his food?” Your friend is constrained to confess 
that the B.W. will kick, and you then press home your 
last. ‘Supposing your Federal Assembly constituted 
—it does not much matter how: by the creation of a 
Council of Agents-General with English assessors, or 
by the admission of Colonial representatives to the 
House of Lords—well, what about foreign policy ? 
Will England endure that Canada, say, should dictate 
her line in Egypt ? Will Australia be pleased if the 
Cape of Good Hope opine that the récidiviste question 
is all moonshine, and that for no quantity of outrages 
in the New Hebrides is the Confederation to go to war 
with France?” In fact, the difficulties appear scarce 
less insuperable than the ideal is noble and desirable ; 
and tosurmount them—as they must perforce be sur- 
mounted—were statesmen’s work indeed. 


ANTI-J ACOBIN 
‘“THERMIDOR est défendu. 


archistes ne veulent pas qu’on le joue.” In some 
such adaptation of a famous announcement once made 
in the House of Moliére might, could, would, or should 
M. Coquelin have informed the assembled playgoers in 
that famous theatre, last Tuesday, that M. Sardou’s 
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new play is off ‘by administrative order. Perhaps 
he did, and was inaudible amid the uproar which arose 
from all Paris as represented before the footlights when 
it learned that it was not to hear M. Sardeu, but only 
Moliére, for that such was the sovereign will and plea- 
sure of M. Lissagaray, fighting Anarchist. The audi- 
ence refused to listen to le Dépit Amoureux and to 
Tartuffe. It insisted on having its money back, and 
rushed into the street in a tempest of rage. We think 
it did exceeding well. 

For, after all, what did the incident prove? Pretty 
much this: that, in the building which is supposed to 
be peculiarly the home of two great arts, and in the city 
which calls itself{—not without plausibility—the capital 
of all art, a man of letters and a master playwright (who 
has been a dramatist in his happier moments) is not to be 
allowed to speak in becoming terms of the meanest, the 
most windy, the most bloodthirsty gang of scoundrels 
that ever plundered and murdered amid the ruins of a 
State. ‘The merits of Thermidor as a play are neither 
here nor there. One faintly gathers that it is a melo- 
dramatic second part of our beloved Ralagas, and 
second parts are rarely equal to the first. But the 
question is not whether the play is good or bad. It is 
whether a playwright and a company of actors are or 
are not at liberty to call the acrid prigs gone blood- 
mad and the dirty scoundrels drunk with fear and 
greed who figured in that bedlam of homicidal maniacs 
broke loose named the Terror by their proper names. 
Apparently the persons who now rule France think 
not. The spectacle has been found to hurt the feelings 
of the likes of M. Lissagaray and others, to whem 
Robespierre, Marat, Couthon, and Co. are admirable 
models—to be imitated when opportumty favours. 
These politicians collected on the first night, and made 
a scene worthy of the fighting history of the French 
theatre. Cat-calls and howls, missiles and threats— 
these were the shapes their criticism took. To be sure, 
they were kicked downstairs, and order was restored. 
But the scene had shaken the nerves of the Cabinet. 
It was known, too, that one of those about M. Clémen- 
ceau was going to address an interpellation to Ministers 
in the Chamber: he was to ask them whether in a 





State theatre, under a Government calling itself a 
Republic, the prigs and ruffians to whom all good 
Republicans should look back with reverence were to 
be painted in their true colours by M. Sardou. The 
Ministers are personally well aware that if M. Lissa- 
garay ever becomes Robespierre they will run a con- 
siderable risk of going the road of the Girondists. They 
had seen the play, and had authorised it. But when 
it was played, and the devil actually rose, then their 
hearts failed them. 'To be sure, it was but a puny little 
devil after all. Within, a mere handful of rioters easily 
kicked downstairs; without, a chorus of Anarchist serib- 
blers mouthing empty threats. But, puny as it was, it 
served, Ministers trembled for the peace of the State 
and their own certificates of civism. Vite, a Cabinet 
Council! And in haste they one and all, including the 
intrepid Constans, decided that there must be an ad- 
ministrative order to stop that play—at least in the 
State theatre. Elsewhere, of course, it may appear at 
its risk and peril if a manager can be found with 
heart so fortified by oak and triple brass as to defy 
M. Lissagaray. A house which receives a yearly sub- 
VOL. v. 
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vention from the Republic must understand that in 
future it is to speak with proper respect of Couthon, 
Marat, Fouquier-Tinville, and those ‘aieules du pétrole’ 
Mmes. les ‘l'ricoteuses. 

It is a scandalous incident, and no wonder T'he Times’ 
correspondent, remembering happier things, shakes his 
head over the fall from those happier times when 
M. Thiers governed France by the advice of M. de 
Blowitz. Very profound are his remarks on the cowar- 
dice of respectable people in France, and on the pro- 
spect there is that M. Lissagaray will some day drive the 
timid bourgevisie into the bosom of some other, some 
more successful, Boulanger. We do not hope to rise 
to those serene heights at which M. de Blowitz hovers 
casting prophetic glances into the future. Perhaps the 
gruesome Lissagaray will not prove equal to the ad- 
venture. But this much the incident does prove: First, 
there is a section of Republicans, which includes M. 
Clémenceau, to whom the basest men and the vilest 
things of the Revolution are objects of admiration 
amounting to worship ; and second, that the rulers of 
the State for the time being are horribly afraid of that 
same section. It may even be that M. de Freycinet and 
his colleagues, though mild men enough, have a sneak- 
ing belief that if the gang of cut-throats headed by 
Robespierre had not profited as it did by the collapse 
of the Monarchy, they, the ‘ respectable ’ Republicans of 
to-day, would be sitting—not above but—below the salt. 
It is disagreeable to find the conversation turning on 
halters when there has been a hanging in the family. 
So they were not sorry to be provided with an excuse 
for suppressing, so far as in them lay, the personal re- 
marks made by M. Sardou. They do not care to go 
the lengths that M. Lissagaray has gone; but, after all, 
if the zeal of the good man has impaired his discretion 
he errs on the right side. 

This, then, is the state of affairs, not revealed for 
the first time, but pointed out with emphasis by the 
Thermidor incident. There is a Government of ‘re- 
spectable’ Republicans who, albeit (of course!) incapable 
of indulging in such excesses themselves, do, neverthe- 
less, take their inspiration from, and submit to dicta- 
tion on the part of, the fanatics who claim to represent 
the Terrorists. The fact goes far to explain why so 
many Conservatives still hesitate to fall on the Repub- 
lican bosom. 





PHILANTHROPY ON TRIAL 


if is easier for a camel to go through the eye of a 

needle than for a philanthropist to keep his hands 
clean ; nor is it remarkable that the squandering of 
other people’s money on purely sentimental objects 
should have a deadening influence on the moral sense. 
This being so, no good citizen has any right to con- 
tribute a single penny to a charitable fund unless 
he know perfectly how his donation is to be adminis- 
tered. It is the common trick of the zealot (real or 
pretended) for the welfare of mankind to come forth 
and say, ‘It is mine to feed the hungry and to heal the 
sick. Let me go on my way unhampered of criticism.’ 
Thus is it that Austin whines; this is the argument 
advanced by Reuben May himself; and as for Mr. 
Booth, it is the sole weapon he has left wherewith to 
carry on his campaign. He has assumed the terrific 
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responsibility of spending a large sum of public money, 
and when he is fairly and honestly heckled he can only 
bid his opponent to ‘Frame a scheme of your own, or 
leave me to develop mine in peace. Fortunately, 
however, there are still among us those who have not 
forgotten their duty to society, and it is greatly to the 
credit of British intelligence that Mr. Booth has not 
unchallenged been permitted to work his will. 

In few men is the civic conscience more keenly alive 
than in Professor Huxley. Fortunately, too, he is a far 
better master of the weapons of controversy than most. 
His attack upon Mr. Booth, first printed in a series of 
letters addressed to The Times, has been republished in 
pamphlet form (London: Macmillan). It is a master- 
piece of serried argument and damaging criticism. 
There can be no doubt on whose side fortune fought. 
In his first letter the writer condemns the Army’s Cory- 
bantic Christianity, and clearly denotes the inevitable 
tendency of Booth’s tyrannical Jesuitry; and thus far he 
was resting his case upon first principles and the evidence 
of history. But no sooner had he stated his position 
than documents came into his hands which more than 
justified his every assertion. It was established beyond 
the possibility of doubt that the Salvation Army is con- 
trolled by the Booth family alone ; that in William 
Booth himself all funds and properties are vested ; that 
the slightest opposition is visited with peremptory dis- 
missal—that, indeed, to bear office in the Salvation 
Army is to be bound hand and foot in the chain of 
servitude. Nor do the charges—each of them proved 
to the hilt—end here. It is an essential part of the 
Boothian creed that a Booth can do no wrong: the 
corollary being that common crimes shine forth in a 
Booth as virtues do in men of meaner clay. The 
great William himself stands convicted of having filed 
a misleading affidavit, while Bramwell—upon whom 





the succession devolves—does not deny that he once 
made (on behalf of the malefactor Stead) a statement 
he well knew to be false. 

Before we are carried away by the current of adula- 
tion which has swept so many golden sovereigns into 
the money-bags of Booth, were it not well to examine, 
by the light Professor Huxley and ‘ the family” afford, 
the character for honesty and fair-dealing enjoyed 
by these half-instructed champions of the Submerged 
Tenth? If those who gloated on the cheap horrors 
and vulgar clap-trap of In Darkest England would 
only spend an hour in the study of Professor Hux- 
ley’s pamphlet we should hear little more of public 
tributes. In the meantime events are conspiring to 
diminish the influence of one of the most dangerous 
organisations this quarter-century has seen. It was 
only a week ago that William Booth gave urgency 
to a begging letter by a tale of woe investigation 
proved to be groundless. More: the statement has 
appeared in the St. James's Gazette—and has hitherto 
gone uncontradicted—that Stead’s own rag-bag, where 
In Darkest England was besiavered with praise by 
Booth’s collaborator, was financed out of the funds of 
the Salvation Army. Is this huckster of religion 
worthy to be trusted with a million? Until he has 
tried to refute Professor Huxley and to meet without 
prevarication clarges honourably and deliberately made 
against him, he should not be permitted to spend so 
much as a penny-piece in the public behoof. But 
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there is good reason to believe that the end of his reign 
is nigh. The ‘ gods’ of an East-end theatre, who are 
not only familiar with the Submerged Tenth but doubt- 
less have brothers, cousins, and uncles of their own 
neck-deep in the slough, nightly greet the name of 
William Booth with derision. ‘We don’t want his 
bloomin’ Army,’ is the ery ; and here is the best proof 
that the real masses lie outside his ken, and that his 
sublimest triumphs have been won among servant-girls 
in need of excitement and the sons and daughters of 
the least intelligent ‘ lower-middles.’ 





THE JUDICIAL CHANGES 

if is probably a bad thing—as a rule—that judges 

_ should be liable to promotion. It would be more 
ideally fit if, as they cannot be turned out of their 
offices and so have nothing to fear, they should be 
disqualified from filling superior offices and so should 
have nothing to hope. However, there would be prac- 
tical difficulties about carrying out any such idea; and 
every one will agree that if ever the promotion of a 
judge to be a greater judge was justified, it was that of 
Sir James Hannen. It may be—one or two minor 
episodes in the history of the Special Commission sug- 
gest that it is—the fact that Sir James Hannen was not 
quite so strong a judge as he looked ; but then, the 
mere look of him made him stronger than some judges 





ever could be. He had done his judicial duty for no 
less a period than twenty-three years : which makes him 
five years the senior of any judge on the English bench 
except his contemporary the Master of the Rolls. He 
has been known as a learned lawyer for a considerably 
longer time than that. Ina word, he is as fit to be a 
Lord of Appeal as any one can be. 

His departure from the Division of the High Court 
over which he had presided with so much distinction— 
we use this expression with all due deference to the 
learned and witty author who wrote of ‘the Probate, 
Divorce, and Admiralty Division, consisting of two 


judges, one of whom presides over the other —natu- 


rally gave rise to a good deal of speculation as to who 
would succeed him. ‘The favourite belief was that Lord 
Justice Lopes would be transferred to the High Court 
for the purpose of presiding over Mr, Justice Butt ; 
and there can be no doubt that the Lord Justice would 
have discharged that duty, had he been called upon to 
do so, with the utmost dignity and efficiency. But it 
pleased the powers that be to let Mr. Justice Butt en- 
due the dignity of President by mere force of survivor- 
ship, and he will henceforth preside as best he may over 
Mr. Justice Jeune. It was at one time rumoured that 
Mr. Inderwick, the leader of the Court in perhaps the 
most conspicuous branch of its varied activity, would 
succeed to the vacant judgeship. There will be no 
hostile critics when his turn comes; but it has not 
come yet. In Mr. Jeune the Lord Chancellor has 
found a man who may be confidently expected to make 
a brilliant judge. ‘Those who know most of him are 
best aware that he well deserves his high reputation 
as a learned lawyer and an effective advocate. The 
general belief as to his skill in the dark and thorny 
paths of ecclesiastical law is sufficiently demonstrated 
by the fact that no fewer than seven bishops—a fate- 
ful number in that connection—had appointed him 
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Chancellor of their dioceses. He was perhaps the last 
great pluralist in England, and there are so few plu- 
ralists now that his promotion is to be regretted on 
this account if on no other. But his practice at the 
bar involved the treatment of many questions besides 
the legality of copes and chasubles, reredoses, and east- 
ward positions; and before the Judicial Committee 
of the Privy Council, as well as at the Parliamentary 
bar, he had displayed most qualities which go to make 
a successful lawyer and a promising judge. 

It will be interesting to observe if the remark- 
able and not very creditable difference of tone and 
manner which has lately been observed in the Divorce 
Court—according to which of the two judges was sit- 
ting—will be maintained under the present order. If 
not, it is to be hoped that it will be because Mr. 
Justice Butt will have felt it incumbent upon him, 
as a President, to amend his previous method of 
administering justice. It will be surprising if Mr. 
Justice Jeune adopts the rollicking and jaunty style 
of trying those actions whereby his President has 
given so much dissatisfaction to people who think 
divorce a serious matter. Few less edifying spectacles 
are to be seen in British courts of law than a judge of 
the High Court joining in the laugh raised by the half- 
prurient jocosity of an impudent witness. The plain 
fact is that the business of marriage-breaking is not in 
itself a nice one, nor are the inquiries incident thereto 
a seemly topic of public merriment. There can be no 
better example of the right way of trying such cases 
than that set by the late President, and it is much to 
be hoped that both judges of the Court will follow it. 


THE GREAT BEAST 

VHAT the Government measure for the reform of 
the existing system of Scots private bill legisla- 

tion should meet with hostile criticism at the hands of 
Scots Gladstonians may be—and is—to be deplored ; 
but it need surprise nobody. “Tis not the first time that 
these gentlemen have stooped to political chicanery to 
cater to the lower passions of the Great Beast in whose 
stables they employ themselves. The question is, in 
response to what passing humour of their savage 
master is their present action due? ‘The demand for 
reform has come from every part of Scotland ; and 
(before all) the great commercial corporations of the 
country have been active and conspicuous in urging 
legislation on the Lord Advocate’s lines. Of late, how- 
ever, a more or less marked hesitation has been observ- 
able on the part of some of the larger municipalities, 
and from this it is that Mr. Campbell-Bannerman has 
taken his cue. His opposition is in part mere un- 
reason and in part mere mischief. It is mere unreason 
to insist that one inquiry before a skilled tribunal, 
conducted at or as near as possible to the locality con- 
cerned, is not less expensive than two inquiries before two 
tribunals, of noble and commoner amateurs respectively, 
conducted at Westminster amid the hurry and con- 
fusion of the very brief business sittings of parliamen- 
tary committees. Again, it is mere unreason to assert 
that there are not in Scotland scores of skilled witnesses 
of sufficient knowledge and experience to give such 
evidence as is required in inquiries upon private bills : 
as it is to maintain—(with the profound and unpre- 
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judiced Mr. Littler)—that neither Scots judge[nor Scots 
counsel is competent to take evidence on the preambie 
of a private bill, because he has had no opportunity 
of acquiring the arts of the forensic trickster and 
bully in the knockabout practice of parliamentary com- 
mittees. And further, it is mere unreason to com- 
plain that the Government bill does not diminish the 
initial expenses attendant on the first steps in private 
bill legislation: such expenses being incurred under 
the standing orders of Parliament and being alterable 
accordingly. These contentions are all so many blank 
cartridges, but the noise of their explosion assures the 
Great Beast that his grooms and ostlers are zealously 
attending to his interests. 

And these interests—what are they? Observe, it 
is only one or two of the larger municipalities that 
complain. The smaller ones—whose exiguous rates 
do not admit of applications to Parliament for ag- 
gressive powers, with all the concomitant delights to 
their officials of a bachelor turn in town at the rate- 
payers’ expense—are keen for a less costly system in 
whose public benefits their means might enable them 
to participate. It is a poor bone to fight for—this 
wretched privilege of occasional feasting and riot at 
the public charge ; but, such as it is, the Great Beast 
claws it, and it has its part in producing the pre- 
sent attitude of Mr. Campbell-Bannerman. But the 
mischief of that faithful creature’s opposition is much 
more serious than this. In two respects, as follows. 
First, he is to some extent under the influence of the 
Scottish Home Rulers—which to sane people is of 
itself enough to prove his malignancy. But then, Mr. 
Waddy’s ‘ movement ’ (however ridiculous in its objects 
or in its personnel) is by this time a power for mischief 
in Scottish politics; the reform of existing evils and 
anomalies in private bill legislation would deprive 
that ‘movement’ of one of its most useful irritants ; 
therefore that ‘movement’ opposes the reform. Now, it 
is very difficult to determine, even approximately, 
the extent to which the poisonous doctrines of disin- 
tegration and sedition, as prepared and issued by the 
Scottish Home Rulers, have commended themselves to 
the parochial mind of the Scots Gladstonian voter ; 
but that very uncertainty is the secret of any such 
power the ‘movement’ may possess. Scots Home Rule 
is a kind of ‘Bogie Man” on the political stage, 
and the Scots Gladstonian member behaves himself 
accordingly. And if any one doubt the relation be- 
tween cause and effect, let him reflect upon the tone 
of the debate on the second reading. 

Second, Mr. Campbell-Bannerman’s opposition is mis- 
chievous in respect of the favoured alternative. It 
is surprising that in choosing his ground against the 
Government he should have undertaken to support an 
extreme and pernicious proposal actually made at but one 
or two public council-boards in all the land. ‘This is, in 
a word, to give to town and county councils themselves 
power, at their own hands, without the intervention of 
any disinterested tribunal to mediate between the coun- 
cils on the one hand and their victims on the other—to 
take land at compensation-value for such purposes as 
require a private bill or a provisional order under the 
present system. The godfathers of this precious scheme 
have nevertheless the effrontery to object to the Govern- 
ment proposal to substitute a peripatetic Commission for 
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the two Select Committees, of Lords and Commons 
respectively, on the ground that that would be an un- 
constitutional infringement upon the sphere of parlia- 
mentary control. If anything is unconstitutional it is 
to make an elective body at once suitor, witness, and 
judge in its own cause. Precedent is found in the 
general and local Police Acts: which is absurd. ‘True, 
certain aggressive powers of limited extent—somewhat 
similar to those, ancient and customary, exercised by 
the Dean of Guild Courts—are provided to local 
authorities in these Acts for the purposes of certain 
minor operations—(as the straightening of existing 
streets and roads)—whose common characteristic it is 
that the public interest in their execution is obviously 
paramount. But the operations contemplated in most 
private bills belong to a very different category : one, 
namely, in which it is first necessary to strike a balance 
between the public expediency of the proposed inno- 
vation and the common-law proprietary rights of the 
individuals it affects. No doubt this necessity some- 
times trammels the ambition of the municipal reformer ; 
but (what is much more important) it is a serious 
obstacle in the way of the self-seeking schemes of the 
municipal jobber. 

It is useless to blink the fact that no confidence what- 
ever can be reposed in the integrity or the public spirit 
of those rapacious scions of the lower middle-classes 
who have so completely and effectually possessed them- 
selves of our municipal institutions. Such a proposal as 
Mr. Campbell-Bannerman’s may well flatter the wildest 
hopes of legalised plunder which these particular con- 
stituents of the Great Beast have dared—even secretly 
—yet to entertain. Strangely enough, it is not of 
such as they that the masses are suspicious: on the 
contrary, their common self-seeking makes the two sets 
kin. So it is worth the Scots Gladstonian’s while to 
dance to their piping: for this way does he de- 
monstrate his willingness to gratify the most ignoble 
passions of the Great Beast. Especially when he knows 
in his soul that his proposals are—like his forehead— 
only as ‘ sounding brass,’ and that, say what he will, the 
Lord Advocate’s bill is destined to become law. 








THE ‘ UNION*® JACK 





N spite of J. Havelock Wilson’s protestations to the 
contrary, the tale that Mr. G. A. Laws has set 
forth in the newspapers concerning the conduct of the 
Seamen and Firemen’s Union is very convincing in 
quality. Mr. J. H. Wilson is the active secretary of the 
union named, and Mr. G. A. Laws is general manager 
and secretary of the Shipping Federation, and_there- 
fore they are contrary the one to the other, like the 
old and the new Adam. Mr. Laws sets forth his tale 
thus: It does not matter a twopenny condemnation 
to a shipowner whether his sailors and stokers are 
union men or not. What is of consequence to him is 
that he should have stokers and sailors equal to their 
duties ; these being found, he is prepared to pay them 
the current market price—(or even a little over)—in 
return for honourable service. The policy of the S. and 
’.U. is that every sailor and stoker shall be one of it, 
and that it shall be appealed to by the shipowner when 
he needs a crew. ‘The shipowner says, ‘ Very good : 
only give me men who will do their work and keep 
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their bargain.’ Thus, a steamer with an appointed 
time of leaving dock—(as most steam-vessels in these 
days have)— ships’ a union crew of seamen and 
firemen. At the last moment almost it is found 
that some hands have gone ashore on French leave, 
or have failed to join at the appointed time. Neither 
the tide nor the skipper will wait—(why should 
either ?)—and the first likely seaman or fireman that 
can be found is engaged to fill the vacant place. 
The new-comer may be a better man than any in the 
forecastle or the stoke-hole, but if he have not a union 
ticket upon his person the others refuse to work with 
him, and ‘decline duty.’ Again, a vessel in a foreign 
port finds herself on the point of sailing and_short- 
handed through desertion. What can be done in parti- 
bus infidelium by the most Unionistically given skipper 
but make up his complement with willing foreigners ? 
Yet the unionists object, and when the ship comes 
home they make it hot for her, and they coerce the 





astonished and unintelligent foreigner into their union, 
exacting from him a fine of £10 and upwards as a con- 
dition of his being allowed to ‘ship’ out of the country. 
There are, says Mr. Laws, over 9000 innocent foreigners 
(he believes) who have been thus heavily mulcted for 
the benefit of the union. 

To all which J. Havelock Wilson has replied, ‘ Non- 
sense ; nonsense.’ It is not true, says he, that ships are 
‘stopped daily and detained in every port of the king- 
dom in consequence of men who have signed articles 
not putting in an appearance at the appointed time’; 
and even if it were true, there is no reason for engaging 
non-union men, because every man-jack on board would 
be ‘willing to do the larger share of (extra) work 
thereby entailed.” This is, obviously, a very lame and 
impotent conclusion; for it is forgotten that a ship 
commonly carries no more hands than she absolutely 
needs ; that, even if a ship may be safely worked short- 
handed in ordinary weather, when the winds blow and 
the waves rise there will be another tale to tell; and, 
furthermore, that in case of disaster the Board of Trade 
would have something to say in the matter. Moreover, 
says J. H. Wilson, if men absented themselves ‘ there 
had never been the slightest difficulty in finding substi- 
tutes at any time of the day or night: all that had to 
be done was to apply to the union delegates.’ (Frankly, 
we do not believe it.) And yet again says J. Have- 
lock Wilson, the union has established branches in 
Germany, Norway, Sweden, Denmark, and Holland, 
and partly in France; so that the Shipping Federation 
will not be able to get crews, nor parts of crews, in the 
ports of those countries without appealing to the union. 
Furthermore and finally, crows J. H. W., it is not 9000 


but 18,000 foreigners that we now have on the books of 


the Seamen and Firemen’s Union. 

These conflicting tales have been offered widely to 
the public. The lover of flapdoodle, the person who 
believes that the pore man of whatsoever calling is the 
worst oppressed, the most deserving, the most Chris- 
tian, and the most noble creature on earth, will prefer 
to believe the tale of J. (Havelock) Wilson. The man, 
on the other hand, who knows the world he lives in, 
and who has grown to understand that very few crea- 
tures on two legs are Christian or self-denying or noble, 
will consider that the likelihood is all on the side of the 
account of the Secretary of the Shipping Federation 
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Mr. Law’s story is full of the inherent evidence of pro- 
bability. His complaint of the treatment of foreign 
sailors is a point which even Mr. Wilson has not ven- 
tured to meet ; and it needs no long acquaintance with 
the docks of any great seaport, nor much familiarity with 
Jack ashore, to know that a sailor or fireman who has 
signed articles frequently takes French-leave at the last 
moment, or is detained by ‘refreshments’ of one sort 
or another. Jack has been known for ages as that kind 
of creature, and it will take more than a Union sub- 
scription ticket to change his ingrained and traditional 
nature. None but Mr. Wilson and the peculiar people 
who believe in the doctrine of sudden conversion will 
hold for a moment that Jack has yet changed, or is 
likely for a long time to change, from the fickle being 
the sea-gods have made him. 

At the same time there is opportunity for the Sea- 
men and Firemen’s Union being of benefit to men of 
character and experience. If the union confines its 
membership (as its Secretary declares it does) to sailors 
of four years’ certificate and stokers of twelve months’, 
it will do good to all the mercantile marine: it will 
gradually raise the general standard of efficiency and of 
wages, as the old trades’-unions have done. If, however, 
it pursues its present method of making haste to be 
powerful—of coercing all and sundry, coercing foreigners 
into its ranks, and coercing members of other unions 
(stevedores, dockers, and coal-porters) into an alliance 
with foreigners against English workers who chose to 
remain outside the unions—then Freedom and Fair- 
play demand that it shall be fought and destroyed with 
what force and craft can be brought to bear against it. 


JOBBERY IN HIGH PLACES 


i? a recent discussion MM. Taine and Jules Simon 

were inspired to confess that the Institute is 
nothing more nor less than a pleasant club, and that 
they would resolutely oppose the election of any man 
of letters not in the habit of wearing a well-cut coat 
and without the entrée of respectable houses. Has our 
own R.A. attained to the same heights of corruption ? 
In truth the elections which the Forty ratified last week 
would be scandalous if they were not ridiculous, They 
prove irrefutably that the most of the Royal Academi- 
cians are prepared to fight the good fight against talent 
even unto the last ditch. 

It has not often happened in the history of the 
Royal Academy that two sculptors of far higher than 
average ability are to be found among the Associates. 
But this being so, it is in keeping with the official tra- 
dition that they should be passed over in favour of a 
gentleman at whom the charge of genius could never 
be fairly levelled. We have nothing to say against 
Mr. Brock whether as a man or as a sculptor. But 
we do assert without fear of contradiction that an 
Academy which deliberately chooses Mr. Brock as the 
Most distinguished and deserving of its Associates can 
permit talent to have no weight in its elections. It is 
urged in defence that Mr. Brock has waited longer for 
the honour than his more liberally endowed colleagues. 
But this argument will not bear examination. It is the 
function of the Academy—if function indeed it have 
—to represent as faithfully as possible whatever is best 
in British art, and neither favour nor pity should avail 
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to turn it aside from this high purpose. Mr. Gow’s 
promotion is less comprehensible still. The tedium of 
his hard, tight, wire-drawn battle-pieces is years old 
now. We have no doubt that he has an admirable 
collection of costumes and weapons; that he knows 
how to array his models that they may appear to the 
best advantage. But archeology is not the same as 
art, and it isa national disgrace when the painter of the 
ill-coloured, airless things which, though they change 
their period year by year, contrive to keep the same 
dull, leaden aspect, is proclaimed one of the forty 
greatest of his age. The new Associate, Mr. David 
Murray, is said to owe his selection to his nationality, 
and when you reflect that Messrs. J. M. Swan and 
Clausen—to name but these out of a round dozen of 
better men-—were thrust aside for him, it is plain 
that some excuse must be found for his good fortune. 
But it cannot be too emphatically pointed out that 
Mr. Murray is not an artist. That he ever could have 
achieved a legitimate success is uncertain. But it is 





not uncertain that for many years he has devoted his 
powers to the production of sentimental pot-boilers. 
His landscapes are as positive and tinny as Mr. Leader’s 
own. If he cannot interpret nature as becomes an 
artist, he can catch her most melodramatic aspects. 
Though his pictures do not hang together as harmoni- 
ous compositions, scarce one but has ‘ pretty bits” in 
it. So that the populace are eager for their purchase, 
and the Forty follow the mob and straightway admit 
its painter into the ranks of the Associates. 

Now, all this is only of public interest if it be true 
that the Royal Academy is a public body. So long as 
it takes upon itself to represent British art it has no 
right to base its elections upon any other than artistic 
grounds. A second view of its constitution is possible. 
The Forty may be sincere in believing themselves a 
private club: they may deem it their duty to elect 
only such men as they are accustomed to meet in 
But if this be so, then let them have the 
courage of MM. Simon and ‘Taine, and pronounce to 
the world that they don’t care twopence for the arts of 
painting and sculpture. And thenceforth their delibera- 


society. 


tions will be of no interest to any but themselves, and 
the lips of criticism will be sealed. 





A CONFUSION OF TONGUES 


FFXHE Burns Season of 1891 may be said to have 

resembled the winter at whose close it fell: in 
that it set in early, lasted long, and was distinguished 
by uncommon severity. It began to some extent upon 
the Friday ; on the Saturday night the thermometer 
had fallen to many degrees below strict sobriety ; it is 
probable that the temperature remained unchanged in 
many quarters during the whole of Sunday ; and it is 
absolutely certain that on Monday it kept falling, fall- 
ing—lower and lower yet—until the thaw set in some- 
where among the wee, sma’ hours of ‘Tuesday morning. 
To run the metaphor no further, the Twenty-Fifth of 
January was honoured in the usual way with more than 
the usual ardour. “lis ever an occasion when Cale- 
donia, stern and wild no more, rejoices with all her 
heart and a great deal of her whisky in the memory of 
her best-beloved son; and this time not Burns him- 
self could possibly have been dissatistied—awe-stricken 
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and amazed he might have been—with the vigour 
and bottom, the strength of stomach and the strength 
of will—which characterised her performance of the 
duty she owes her bard. It might have scandalised 
him, it may be, to reflect that his countrymen in 
London were disporting themselves with fury in his 
honour in the costume of a barbarous and an alien race, 
and to the sounds of an instrument of music which 
himself (who preferred the fiddle) had celebrated in 
connection with the Enemy of Mankind ; but he would 
probably have concluded that example is omnipotent, 
and that when you are in Cockneyshire you inevitably 
‘behave yourself as such.” It is probable enough, too, 
that he would have got dreadfully bored by a sequence 
of concerts at which it is decent and right to insist 
that every number shall be sung at least three times. 
And it is possible that the spectacle of an old man on 
his back in the gutter, in the act of playing—with 
immense solemnity—Scots Wha Hae upon a penny 
whistle, might have seemed a grotesque, albeit delight- 
ful, expression of enthusiasm, and—for he was nothing 
if not humourous and irreverent—that he might well 
have found a certain analogy between this individual 
actor and the community at large. There is no doubt 
but himself would on the whole have been mightily 
pleased ; nor much but himself would have enjoyed the 
liquor whatever he might have thought of the speeches. 

By these 
successor of his advises you to do—it is like enough that 
he would have had to confess himself a little mystified : 





to let the Fancy roam: as a distinguished 


puzzled it may be, to the point of wondering if, in the 
face of views so many and so conflicting, his countrymen 
knew anything about him after all, and if he were not 
indeed the object of a cult whose greatest charm (after 
the material of the sacrifice, of course) consists in its 
absolute freedom from dogma and the liberty it affords 
its followers of worshipping for any and every reason 
they may please to adopt. How, for example, could he 
have reconciled the grounds on which he was being 
adored at Greenock—where Mr. Lang compared him 
to Homer, who, Mr. Gladstone will have it, was 
the maker of Greece—with those whereon they were 
bowing down to him in Edinburgh, where Mr. Cooper 
told his hearers that if Burns had lived it was the 
opinion of a certain Professor that he might have been 
the first editor of The Scotsman? 'This magnificent 
compliment to his predecessors and himself the speaker 
had the wit to discountenance and the good feeling to 
disclaim. He even went so far—(and he was right)— 
as to opine that Burns was better employed as a poet 
than he could ever have been as an editor or even as 
a member of Parliament. All which is true enough ; 
but at the same instant another orator was assuring 
his readers that in his opinion the poet of Scots Wha 
Hae and other purely revolutionary inspirations was 
‘absolutely Conservative, would have made a capital 
Primrose Leaguer, would have ‘adorned the position 
of a ruling councillor, and ‘would have done good 
work in the cause.” And while this votary was utter- 
ing his reasons for the faith that is in him, a third 
was lamenting that Burns—not this Burns, but an- 
other—is not alive to go out with his namesake, the 
Agitator, and encourage the railwaymen on strike: for, 
said he, ‘ Burns (Robbie) would have put in verse what 
another Burns (John, to wit) puts so well in prose. 
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That ‘no man would have rejoiced more than Burns 
in the opportunities of modern temperance’ is abun- 
dantly clear at Greenock ; it is manifest at Glasgow 
that ‘there must have been something good and noble 
about . . . the man who was patronised and befriended 
by the Earl of Glencairn’; elsewhere it is remarked 
(in a pamphlet) that the true curse of Scotland is the 
example set by Burns in certain songs ; and the round 
world over all the while the Glorious and Immortal 
Memory is pledging in potations bottle deep. It is 
a fact, as Mr. Lang most happily remarked, not only 
that the race of ‘ Burns's blethering bitches’ is not by 
any means extinct, but also that it was very much in 
evidence on Monday night. 

It is a fact, too, that in the face of such a jangle of 
theories, such a confusion worse confounded of opinions 
and beliefs, it is easy to be captious—even ‘cynical,’ as 
Mr. Cooper described the attitude—in respect of the 
national understanding of the national poet. For con- 
sider! In one quarter he is acclaimed as the maker of 
his country; and in another it is deplored that he is 
no longer living, and therefore cannot lend a hand in 
unmaking Society. He is exemplary here because in 
these days he would probably have gone to bed sober ; 
and he is heroic everywhere as a standing excuse for 
being laudably and comfortably drunk. ‘To one of us 
he seems the very model of a modern ruling councillor ; 
to another he might have edited a paper with advan- 
tage, and sat with profit in the House of Commons ; to 
a third he is simply a great and admirable master of 
his art; to a fourth his strains are unpremeditated, and 
he utters his ‘agreeable wild notes” only because he 
cannot help it; to a fifth he is venerable because he 
vented certain foolish democratic sentiments, and sup- 
plied all manner of demagogues with a choice of pot- 
valiant, easy, and infallible quotations; to a sixth— 
but why goon? Here are already the materials of a 
headache—a headache, too, of a pattern not favoured 
by Burns himself, not affected by many of Burns’s de- 
votees. And perhaps it is best to be content with the 
knowledge that Burns is a veritable religion, nor peer 
too closely upon reasons why. 


TO ONE IN AFFLICTION 
(Rondeau ) 
() POOR Old Man, sitting so very still, 


Meseemeth, truly, thou art something ill, 
In that thou shakest now thy hoary locks, 
And now thy mouth is wryed with passing shocks— 
As when one cheweth (swallowing not) a pill! 


Surely with pride and gladness thou dost thrill 
The Hughes-Price-Steadian mandate to fulfil ¢ 
Thou hast no interest in Brazilian Stocks, 

O Poor Old Man ? 


Nay, but forgive! ‘Thou dost not fill the bill 
Even upon sufferance : “tis thine to grill, 
While that cold, resolute, dreadful Preston-I’ox 
Up hill and down betrays thee and bemocks, 
And know the while thou must abide his will— 


O Poor Old Man ! 
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MODERN MEN 
DUMAS THE SECOND 

OW to qualify him? A dramatist who can give Scribe 
and Sardou points and a beating at their own 
game; a prophet who has brought down new Tables of 
the Law from a Sinai hard by Mont Valérien ; an apostle 
whose prefaces, pamphlets, articles, are so many Epistles 
to the Lutetians; moralist, philosopher, mystic, dabbler 
in occultism, deist, socialist, conservative—to be thus pro- 
digal of differences is to be a mere centre of perplexity, a 
rallying point of the bewilderments. To Montesquieu’s 
Persian or Goldsmith’s Chinaman his whole theatre would 
seem one prolonged nightmare, and his pistol-practice a 
criminal waste of good powder: they would untie the 
knot of his dramas by tying a knot in a bow-string—or by 
adding a new wing to the harem. But with the passage 
from Ispahan to Paris, from polygamy to monogamy, the 
great conflict of sex passes from a mellay to a duel: a 
code of honour, seconds, a doctor, and occasionally the 
police, come upon the ground. Dumas fils is always the 
doctor, sometimes the police, very often the judge. Of 
course it is the weaker combatant that absorbs his in- 
terests—the Eternal Feminine, to wit. He prescribes for 
her, and when she rejects the drug he throws the Code 
and the Bible at her head, calls her the Beast of the 
Apocalypse, the female of Cain, and other hard names— 
‘wich is plenty, Dudley James.’ He began, as the May 
of youth and the bloom of lustihood will, by putting his 
head in the Beast’s mouth—to show how easily she could 
be tamed. ‘The result of his experiment was /a Dame auc 
Camélias. To the playgoing fifties this seemed, of all 
things in the world, a realistic play: they took it fora 
new approximation to the truth. So thinks every genera- 
tion of its own drama: Sophocles was a realist in the 
eyes of a people bred on Aschylus. But /a Dame is not 
the beginning of Realism as we know it; rather is it an 
end—one among many—of Romanticism. Marguerite is 
a true daughter of Marion Delorme; and, as you know, 
she died childless. The play, by its author’s admission, is 
dead ; and /e Demi-monde, masterpiece as it was, is only 
half-alive. The social half-world it depicts is merged 
in the general mob; its famous péches d quinze sous are 
mingled pell-mell with the other contents of the fruiterer’s 
stall; the very name has changed its meaning—for the 
worse. In its time it showed the whips of the elder Duval 
turned to scorpions in the hands of Olivier de Jalin. 
But Suzanne d’Ange seems now a more pathetic figure 
than Marguerite; and Olivier de Jalin—in M. Dumas’ 
eyes ‘le plus honnéte homme que je connaisse ’—has long 

been voted an egregious ead. 

The revolt of the polygamous (or the polyandrous) in- 
stinct against the official monogamy of the West: the 
revolt, its pardon or its punishment—that is the true sub- 
ject of the living Dumas and his theatre. It is of course 
the subject of many other dramatists; but in his un- 
swerving devotion, his postponement of every ology to 
the pathology of love, he is the master of them all. To 
examine his theatre is an exercise in permutations and 
combinations. You have so many fixed elements: hus- 
band, husband's mistress, wife, wife’s lover ; you combine 
these elements in all possible ways, and to each way 
corresponds a play of Dumas //s. ‘The first group of com- 
binations gives the woman taken in adultery. Here that 
Bible M. Dumas is so fond of quoting would teach him 
not to throw stones; but that Bible of his does not 
include the New Testament. He must have blood. At 
first it was the lover's: in Diane de Lys Paul Aubry falls 
the first victim to his pistol-practice, Diane herself being 
let off with a fainting fit. Then came the lady's turn: 
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Diane was spared because a something of the old romance 
still clung about her ; she was of the family of the Indianas 
and Léilas—a lamb not ready for the shambles. But in the 
Iza of lf Affaire Clémenceau (written by M. Dumas in book 
form, but subsequently dramatised by M. Armand d’ Artois) 
and in the eponymous heroine of la Femme de Claude the 
lamb became the Beast, and Clémenceau’s jade-handled 
dagger, Claude’s new patent breechloader, did their work, 
and the gospel of tue-/la was preached unto the nations. 
Then emerged (not perhaps in strict chronological se- 
quence: the mental development of this homme ondoyant 
el divers contemns the almanac) a new theory of the Adul- 
terous Woman: she was to be saved from herself by her 
superior, Man. ‘his theory, long held by M. Dumas and 
much misunderstood when first promulgated in [Ami des 
Femmes, is not new. It is a theory which gives Dumas a 
point of contact, after all, with our friends the Persian 
and the Chinaman: it is the harem theory, or rather its 
Western counterpart, the ‘ Doil’s House’ theory, scorned 
of the Ibscene. Dumas’ statement of it is that man is ‘le 
moyen de Dieu,’ woman only ‘le moyen del’homme.’ Of 
herself she has no soul: man alone can help her to get 
one. Her business is to obey, his to command. Illa 
sub, ille super. Hence, when started, as so inferior and 
naturally perverse an animal cannot choose but start, 
on the high road to adultery, she must not be allowed 
to reach her destination and so get stabbed like Iza or 
shot like Claude’s wife: she must be pulled up short by 
a sympathetic, omniscient, omnipotent male friend, who 
talks like a (boulevard) angel. Jane de Simerose must be 
saved by M. des Ryons, and restored by stratagem to her 
husband’s arms. Or this weak animal, woman, ‘ qui ne 
sait pas, is to be saved by her sympathetic male friend, 
‘homme qui sait,’ through the latter's Josephic self 
denial until what time the husband (who is a brute) shall 
be conveniently suppressed. That is the strange situation 
of wife, lover, and husband in /’ Etrangere. 

With the peccant husband the theorist of l’ Etrangere 
has a short way. An American deux ex machind (one of 
Febvre’s best works) kills him ‘like a little rabbit... Two 
acts out of three plainly foreshadow the same end for 
the husband in /a Princesse Georges; but here M. Dumas 
at the last moment shirked his own logical conclusion : 
M. de Terremonde’s pistol-shot brings down not the 
wicked husband but a harmless, unnecessary ‘ walking 
gentleman.’ Then came a great change. The Oriental 
theory of woman’s inferiority was suddenly abandoned for 
another (also Oriental) ‘an eye for an eye and a tooth for 
atooth.’ This is the actual text quoted by the betrayed 
wife in Francil/lon. The peccant husband shall not be 
slain 
the same liberty to break the Seventh Commandment as 





either personally or vicariously : his wife shall claim 


himself. Here again, however, the nothing-if-not-logical 
Dumas fights shy of his g.e.p. The wife, put to the touch, 
does not enforce her claim: she only shows that she could 
an if she would: they kiss again with tears; and the 
husband, no doubt, goes on da capo. One study of adultery 
M. Dumas has in which there is no question of pardon or 
punishment: the /istle de Noces, a remarkable exposition 
in one act of the real reason why the husband of a virtuous 
woman is tempted to ‘go Fanti.’ It stinks in the nostrils 
of the Philistine ; but the fumes of the acid will not blind 
the judicious to the amazing vigour of the etching. 

With a new set of elements, M. Dumas puts down his 
Bible for his Code. ‘That authority forbids, or forbade, 
‘la recherche de la paternité’ ; so M. Dumas falls to dis- 
cussing the moral obligation of a father to acknowledge 
his illegitimate offspring. The hero of the Fils naturel 
demands paternal recognition and is refused; rising to 
fame, he is offered the recognition, and refuses it in his 
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turn. In Monsieur Alphonse what the actual father re- 
fuses the mother’s husband grants in his own name. In 
close connection herewith is the question of the fille-mére. 
She is the heroine of two of M. Dumas’ most interesting 
plays, /es Idées de Madame Aubray and Denise, in both of 
which it is the unexpected—the marriage of Dorothy 
Musgrave not to George Austin but to John Fenwick— 
which happens. And with such skill does his father’s 
son ‘prepare’ his climax that there is not a man nor 
a woman in the audience who does not ardently desire 
this marriage to be made. 

For—to turn from Dumas the moralist to Dumas the 
artist—this man’s mark of primacy in stage-work is that 
he has the supreme gift of interesting. No more than 
his father does he ever shirk the scéne-d-faire, he invari- 
ably ‘prepares’ his situations, he takes you safely over 
the weak places with a rush, he forces you to accept the 
most impossible conclusions in spite of your seven senses. 
"Tis useless for you to object: the protest you are grum- 
bling to yourself in your stall he puts into the mouth of 
one of his characters—the fool’s for choice—and, lo! you 
are answered. His style—hard, brilliant, plangent, admir- 
ably minted and chased—is the very style for the garish 
day of the footlights. Its one defect is a tendency to 
lapse into the jargon of pseudo-science, as when he dis- 
courses of ‘ le vibrion.’ Science, indeed, has always been 
his weak point. He believes in table rapping and chiro- 
mancy. You see, he never had a university training, and 
is perhaps a little too proud of it. M. Bigot thinks he got 
his science from the feui/leton of the Figaro. But the plain 
truth is he is a born dramatist, and knows that the ‘shy’ 
sciences are dramatically effective from their very mystery. 
As for wit, he is as prodigal of that as his father was of 
that and money. He lavishes it on all his personages, 
even on the very Cockneys. Sheridan did the same, and 
you love him none the less for it. In the invention of 
‘bravura’ passages, meant to catch the ear of the town, 
Dumas has no equal: the ‘ péches a quinze sous’ of the 
Demi-monde, the theory of ‘la ligne’ in Madame Aubray, 
the‘ chasse a lours’ of the Danicheff are cases in point. 
Unlike his father, he works best alone. Who shall say 
whether he will or will not live? For forty years he has 
dramatised us every strategic movement, every decisive 
engagement, all the alarums and excursions, in the great 
war of Love against Law. The strife will doubtless last 
‘our time,’ and his fame along with it. For in truth he 
has practised his art with an abounding sincerity. That is, 
he has done his best to be great. 


IN THE EDITOR'S ABSENCE 
1l.—-MR. J. M. BARRIE 


( NE can learn a good deal about a man from his land- 

lady, and I was consequently not disappointed on 
being told by Mr. Barrie’s that he had gone out. As it is 
the interviewer's desire, however, to print nothing that 
might give his subject pain, I shall only repeat here what 
I was told to Mr. Barrie's credit. He always pays in the 
end. 

Pretending that I wanted to write a note to him, I ob- 
tained access to Mr. Barrie’s working-room. It is the room 
of a student. All the walls are papered, as one might say, 
with books, the majority of them works of reference. Mr. 
Barrie, I was told, is unwearying in his efforts to verify 
quotations (with which his works abound) and to obtain 
the facts which make his writing informative as well as 
pleasing. His table bore proof of this, for scattered over 
it were eight heavy tomes, which I could see he had been 
consulting while writing a comparatively short poem. On 
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the mantelpiece were two letters, but neither contained 
matter of general interest. Three of his drawers were 
locked, and in others I only found a few Drury Lane pro- 
grammes, a Bradshaw for July 1885, and a paper-bag con- 
taining crumbs. In the cupboard was a half-full marmalade 
ean with a gum-brush in it. I also noticed another paper- 
bag containing crumbs. A bunch of keys was lying on 
the table, but none of them fitted. The bedroom opens 
off this apartment, and is chiefly notable for the number 
and splendour of its mirrors. On the toilet-table was a 
large variety of scents and oils, and beneath it no less 
than thirty-seven pairs of slippers, mostly hand-sewn. In 
one of these slippers was a paper-bag containing crumbs. 
Some of the letters in the pockets of Mr. Barrie’s coats 
were bright and readable; but their contents were of a 
private nature, and I took no notes of them. 

From the Temple I made my way to the British Museum, 
chiefly because I had been told Mr. Barrie spent much of 
his time there. I found him deep in some Anglo-Saxon 
chronicles, but with his well-known suavity he at once 
said, when I had explained my mission, that he was at my 
service. Even before we had retired into the private room 
kindly put at our disposal for the interview, I had time to 
note Mr. Barrie’s charm of manner. He is essentially 
aman with whom you at once feel at ease. I have met 
literary gentlemen who were morose, and who yawned in 
my face, implying that they had no desire to say anything 
to me and no intention of paying much regard to what I 
said to them. Others, if they did listen, seemed to do so 
merely because it was their way of studying character for 
their books. Mr. Barrie is a very different kind of man. 
He has a beaming face which frequently breaks into 
jollity, and a flood of small talk that never runs dry. As 
is well known, he is the life and soul of the Savage Club, 
which on Saturday nights he keeps in a roar for an hour 
at a stretch; and he is even a greater favourite with 
women than with men. Few ladies could resist his 
bright smile and his engaging frankness; and I should 
say that he is calculated to be a godsend during the 
quarter of an hour before dinner is announced, and at 
‘at homes,’ garden-parties, and the like, where his face 
alone should dissipate gloom and stiffness. Hostesses, I 
believe, sometimes find that their ‘lion,’ instead of being 
amiable, sits in a corner and scowls, so that they do not 
invite him back. To meet Mr. Barrie once, however, is 
to long to meet him again, for he has the rare gift of 
being friendly. He takes such an obvious interest in all 
to whom he is introduced that they leave him with an 
increased opinion of themselves. 

‘Now I am ready, Mr. Barrie said merrily. ‘What do 
you want me to tell you ?’ 

‘Vanity Fair, 1 said, ‘has introduced a novelty into 
interviewing which, with your permission, I should like 
to adopt. It asks its ‘ victims’’ what are their failings, 
and has made a beginning with Mrs. Langtry. Perhaps 
you will kindly tell me your failings—if any ?’ 

‘You have come to the right man for my failings. But 
what are Mrs. Langtry’s failings? I should like, if you 
don’t mind, to have her failings. Seriously, however, | 
should say that amiability is one of my most pronounced 
defects.’ 

‘ You surprise me by calling amiability a failing.’ 

‘With me it is a failing because I carry it to the 
superlative degree. I am hail-fellow-well-met with every- 
body.’ 

‘But would not many envy your agreeable manner?’ 

‘I know that some do, but they are mistaken. One 
who makes himself such a favourite with all and sundry 
has few real friends,’ 

‘Can you think of any other failing ?’ 
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‘Yes; this smiling face of mine is a failing. It is con- 
stantly making people take my remarks jocularly when | 
am speaking seriously. It is the set expression of my face, 
as I often notice when shaving.’ 

‘Yet surely a smiling face increases the happiness of 
the company it is in?’ 

‘Like a small sun? No doubt that is true; but the 
other sun sometimes goes behind clouds. Well, you may 
say it is my nature ; but I call it a failing.’ 

‘Any other failings ?’ 

‘J am too garrulous. Only yesterday I was visiting ata 
house where there were some other guests, and as usual 
I did my best to be agreeable. But on my way home it 
suddenly struck me that I had done all the talking. I 
was horrified, partly because it was a house I had never 
been in before.’ 

‘Yet, if you were horrified, the others were probably 
delighted. Did not your hostess ask you back ?’ 

‘I admit that she did. They always do.’ 

‘Have you any failings connected with your work ?’ 

‘Why, you have just caught one of them red-handed, 
I mean that I spend too much time in the British Museum. 
I am usually here from ten to four.’ 

‘But that is in the interests of the public ?’ 

‘JT am afraid not. I eall it research, but I fear I often 
come merely because I like the smell of the place. Now 
you will excuse me, as | ——’ 

‘One question more. I have been wondering why there 
are so many bags of crumbs in your rooms ?’ 


‘Ah, that is another failing.’ 


OLD ENGLISH WATER-COLOL KS 
‘ \ THAT a simple company of connoisseurs they were 

who crowded into happy meetings on the first 
Mondays in May of long ago in the bright room of the 
Old Water-Colour Society, and discussed with holiday 
gaiety the unimposing merits of the favourites!’ Thus 
our Mr. Ruskin, with a touch of affectionate pathos. The 
winter exhibition at Burlington House enables you in 
some sort to reconstruct the joys of that rollicking period. 
It is true there are gaps in the collection: you miss the 
Fishing- Boats of Copley Fielding, Cattermole’s Fighting in 
the Time of Charles I., and Cristall’s Lovers at a Wishing- 
Gate. But asa set-off against these lost delights you may 
feast the eye upon the ingenious productions of Paul 
Sandby the great English Primitive, and witness in Fred 
Walker the culmination not only of water-colour but of all 
pictorial art. While these men of transcendent genius were 
yet alive the Academy considered upon their achievement 
with contempt ; but they are dead now, and their incom- 
parable works, the peculiar glory of the British race, have 
attained the supreme honour of wall-space at Burlington 
House. Here is indeed the apotheosis of the ‘ National 
Art’: for thus was it styled (with pride) by Mr. James 
Orrock, the eminent connoisseur. And as Mr. Harry 


Furniss, the most brilliant of wits, the most far-seeing of 


critics, has given an ungrudging support to the accom- 
plished trafficker in ‘David Coxes,’ it looks as if opposition 
were fruitless. ‘The National Art! Reynolds and Wilson, 
Chaucer and Shakespeare, may look to their laurels. Why 
waste your breath on Sir Joshua when there is Girtin 
to comfort you? Compare Chaucer to Michael Angelo 
Rooker, and confess you must that you find him neither 
National nor an Artist! Who so rash as to set Milton's 
mighty line on a level with George Barrett's classical fan- 
tasy? Was it in Turner or in Shakespeare that the genius 
of the race found its highest expression? Yet much 
might be urged in favour of the nationality of the art 
For nowhere else have there been water-colours so smal 
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in conception, so trivial in design, as those which endeared 
the Old Society to that ‘simple company of connoisseurs.’ 
Water-colour drawing, in fact, is as ‘national’ as the 
London fog or the Nonconformist conscience or Sunday- 
closing, and should be no dearer to us than these sombre 
institutions by reason of its exclusiveness. 

Burlington House affords an opportunity of taking a 
bird’s-eye view of the art; and ’tis plain that its exponents, 
with one or two notable exceptions, cherished the same 
ideals. Scarce one has any sort or kind of interest in de- 
coration ; the colour, when it is not barren of character 
(as in the work of Sandby and the Primitives), is generally 
violent and garish. Of breadth and largeness the whole 
school—save only Cotman, Bonington, and De Wint—is 
innocent. Foregrounds and backgrounds are tickled with 
equal minuteness, so that it is almost impossible to get 
a general view of the subject or to understand in what 
relation the planes of the drawing stand to one another. 
The draughtsmen give no thought as to what they may 
omit: they are merely anxious to introduce as much 
irrelevant detail as their area will accommodate. So that, 
though realism be evidently their end and aim, it would 
be strange if they did not fail to produce the desired and 
the desirable effect. Few have any sense of the pictur- 
esque : which word, inthe common parlance of the school, 
suggests a Ruined Castle or a Roofless Abbey. 

The collection begins, properly enough, with half-a- 
dozen examples of Paul Sandby’s niggling. The treat- 
ment in these drawings is so fresh and innocent as to 
suggest the pen-work of a child. Their author had a 
manifest contempt for colour, and drew his bricks and 
tiles with a false precision, a wanton elaboration, that are 
genuinely amusing. Untutored as they are, there is more 
entertainment in them than in the well-ordered productions 
of a later date. Of the work of Cozens and Girtin there 
are fair, if tedious, specimens ; and until we reach Cotman, 
who handled his material like a master and dared to omit 
from his compositions all such stuff as rather confused than 
aided the spectator, there is not much to arrest the atten- 
tion. But large and simple as are many of Cotman’s 
drawings, his colour is not always harmonious, and after all 
he is seen to better advantage in oil than in water-colour. 
With Turner's commonplace water-colours, many of which 
are neither better nor worse than the contents of the 
average student’s sketch-book, we are already familiar ; 
but in some numbers of the present exhibition, as he has 
done heretofore, he displays that faithful observation of 
the sea which is indeed the triumph of his art. If only 
George Barrett had not preferred purple to the ‘fine 
shades, he might have produced work not wholly dis- 
tressing to the eye: for in composition he followed a 
fine convention, being a humble worshipper of Claude. 
And though his artificiality doubtless seems immoral to 
the devout lover of water-colour, yet it gave his drawings 
a distinction the most of his contemporaries sought after 
in vain. Of Bonington and De Wint nought need be said 
but that they are worthy of better company. Prout and 
Hunt (arcades ambo) stand confessed in all their helpless 
triviality. If you treated William Hunt’s Bird's Nest with 
proper respect, you would write something as follows: 
‘This chaftinch’s nest has evidently not been dislodged 
from the tree by the wicked school-boy. The loving hand 
of a kind friend (a member of a Kyrle Society) has dropped 
the sprigs of may into it that the good kind mother may 
have a welcome home. You may be quite sure that when 
she returns from her search for the succulent worm she 
will not neglect the eggs that she has laid but, like a 
thoughtful parent, will at once sit upon them.’ Were 
we devout we should call attention to the loving care 
with which each twig—nay, each vein of the leaf—is 
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represented. But to us the poor mans labour seems vain, 
and we are only astonished at the paltry effect produced 
by the draughtsman’s stupendous effort. 

The works of J. F. Lewis are nothing less than a 
miracle. Beautiful they are not—they outrage every ar- 
tistic canon ; but as an example of manual dexterity they 
are merely unrivalled. A small array of the drawings of 
Fred Walker completes the exhibition, and reveals the 
fact that the idol of the last quarter of a century achieved 
his fame by being false alike to Nature and to art. 


A JUDGMENT REVERSED 

“OME five years before Professor Forrest cleared the 

reputation of Warren Hastings, Mr. Justice Stephen 

in The Story of Nuncomar (London: Macmillan) set him- 
self carefully to consider the trial of Nuncomar in rela- 
tion to Macaulay's charge of judicial corruption against 
Sir Elijah Impey. That charge had become ‘a Whig 
tradition, and Macaulay, the Whig Advocate, has con- 
trived to give it a place in popular fiction. The result of 
Sir James’s criticism is that, if evidence have any weight 
and logical reasoning any force, Impey’s character is com- 
pletely cleared. Sir James's qualifications are peculiar. 
He is a judge of great experience, especially in criminal 
matters ; he was legal Member of Council in India, and 


thus knows Eastern life at first hand; his History of 


the Criminal Law and his Digest of the Law of Evidence 
are very much our best books on their respective sub 
jects. In his Story of Nuncomar every scrap of evidence 
is discussed with judicial impartiality and acuteness. Ac- 
cording to Macaulay, though the ostensible prosecutor 
in the trial of Nuncomar on ihe charge of forgery was a 
native, ‘ everybody ’—that is, all idiots and Whig advocates 
—‘believes that Hastings was the real mover in the busi- 
ness. The trial took place before Impey and a jury: 
with the result that a verdict of guilty was returned, and 
Nuncomar was condemned to death. Impey refused to 
respite him: ‘He hanged Nuncomar in order to support 
Hastings,’ says Macaulay, and ‘it is therefore our deliberate 
[Whig] opinion that Impey, sitting as a judge, put a man 
unjustly to death in order to serve a political purpose.’ Mr. 
Justice Stephen, whilst being fair all round, is specially 
fair to Macaulay. He notes that the famous essay was 
a contribution to periodical literature, and suggests that 
if the writer had known the enormous influence it was 
destined to exert he might have been more careful. It 
may be that is true enough; but the thing is not consis- 
tent with itself, and we have an inalienable right to de- 
mand consistency of any and every writer—especially one 
pleading a case. 

The charge against Hastings and Impey is disposed of 
by giving a full and clear account of the circumstances of 
the Nuncomar prosecution. ‘Tis a long and somewhat 
complicated story, for the trial took place in the June of 
1775, and the document on which it turned was dated ten 
years earlier. An action had been pending in the Civil 
Court of Calcutta in which one Gungabissen, executor of 
a native banker called Bollakey Dooss, was plaintiff and 


Nuncomar was defendant. "Twas to recover the value 


of certain Company’s bonds in Nuncomar’s possession but 
alleged to belong to the estate. Nuncomar admitted that 
he had the bonds, but he ‘set off and counter-claimed’ 
(as we now say) against them that he had deposited cer- 
tain jewels with Bollakey Dooss ; from whose possession 
they had been removed, and who had thereupon given 
him a bond admitting these facts and appraising the value 
of the gems. This bond was produced, and if Nuncomar’s 
story were true the estate was slightly indebted to him ; 
but the answer was that his plea was a complete fabrica- 
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tion and the bond itself a forgery. The civil proceedings 
hung fire, and Driver, the plaintiff's attorney, advised 
his client to take criminal action—of necessity much 
shorter and more decisive—against Nuncomar for for- 
gery. Just then the Supreme Court of Judicature (with 
Impey as Chief-Justice) established by Lord North’s Regu- 
lating Act of 1773 began its sittings in Calcutta. To set 
the prosecution on foot the original papers were neces- 
sary ; and as the inferior court refused to surrender them, 
a motion was successfully made in the Supreme Court for 
their delivery within a certain time. It is curious to note 
that Farrer, who acted as the petitioner’s advocate in the 
motion, afterwards defended Nuncomar on his trial for 
forgery. It seems very likely that the plaintiff may have 
thought the threatened criminal proceedings would cause 
Nuncomar to settle the action, though the charge was a 
felony without benefit of clergy. This observation has 
escaped Sir James’s notice, and is only thrown out here 
as a suggestion; but like action with a like motive 
(though of course that motive is never openly avowed) is 
taken every day in England. If this were so it did not 
produce the desired effect. Things were allowed to take 
their course, and in due time Nuncomar was brought be- 
fore Le Maistre and Hyde, two of Impey’s colleagues. 
and was by them committed for trial on the capital charge. 
Jarrett was Nuncomar’s attorney ; and it is possible that 
he only then discovered how much there was in the case 
against his client. At any rate the very next day he re- 
tained Farrer—the only competent counsel in Caleutta— 
for the defence ; and on Farrer’s advice an application was 
made to Impey and Hyde for bail. It was refused—(and 
there is no doubt that a similar application would be re- 
fused in the London and the Edinburgh of to-day, though 
there escape would now be difficult, while in India it 
would then have been the easiest thing in the world) 
—and Nuncomar remained in prison. Now, at this time 
Hastings and he were open enemies. He had accused 
Hastings to the Council of corruption and oppression ; 
the majority of that body had eagerly entertained his 
charge ; while Hastings, with two others, had accused 
him and two accomplices named Fowke and Radachurn 
of conspiracy, and had been bound over to prosecute. 
The defendants were admitted to bail, and, so far as con- 
cerned Nuncomar, this charge was merged in the more 
serious one of forgery. It is possible that the prosecution 
of Nuncomar by Hastings may have acted as an encour- 
agement to those responsible for the criminal charge, but 
with that matter the Governor-General can, it is plain, 
have had nothing to do; and it is also plain that Impey 
cannot possibly have been in any way concerned in the 
affair till the question of bail was brought before him. 
The report of the trial is confusing ; and though this 
was partly the fault of the reporter it was also partly 
(and greatly) the fault of those who stage-managed it. 
The matter was complicated, there was the use of an un- 
known tongue, the case for the Crown was badly got up, 
the evidence was conflicting. ‘That evidence amounted 
to this: The signature of Bollakey Dooss to the bond was 
attested by three witnesses: one was called to prove 
that his signature (if he really was the person, about 
which there was some doubt) was a forgery ; another was 
dead, but there was evidence that his attestation as well 
as that of Bollakey Dooss was counterfeit ; and there was 
also proof that the story told in the bond was not true. 
For the defence four witnesses were called who swore 
they were present when Bollakey Dooss subscribed the 
bond. One of them said in cross-examination: ‘If I 
begin at the beginning I can tell. I cannot begin in the 
middle ’—a statement not without a certain ingenuous 
charm. ‘There was a good deal of other evidence for the 
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defence, all of it here discussed in the way and to the 
purpose that one has a right to expect from Mr. Justice 
Steph». Impey’s charge is also printed, and it is re- 
marked in detail how very favourable in many respects 
it was to the accused. Impey would have leaned much 
more to the side of the defence, but one of Nuncomar’s 
chief witnesses, recalled at Nuncomar’s request, produced 
a very bad impression. It was never hinted on the part 
of the defence that Hastings was mixed up with the pro- 
secution. It was afterwards strongly urged that the Act 
(2 George u. cap. 25) under which Nuncomar was tried 
did not extend to India. The subject is too technical 
for discussion here ; but though Farrer took this point at 
the trial, it is evident from his own statement he himself 
was not convinced of its validity. 

And now comes the question: Ought Impey to have 
respited Nuncomar ? or rather, Is Impey to be called culp- 
able for not respiting Nuncomar ? Here the arguments in 
his favour are so numerous that the baldest enumeration 
must suffice :—(1) There were four judges, and they were 
unanimous ; (2) there was an interval of six weeks between 
sentence and execution, during which everything that 
would make for the convict was urged, and was fairly 
considered ; (3) the position and the wealth of the crimi- 
nal, the gravity of the crime, the very frequency of the 
offence (though not in so aggravated a form), made an 
example necessary ; (4) the majority of the Council had 
attempted to put pressure on the Court, and if the Court 
had yielded its authority would have been gone ; (5) the 
reprieve of Nuncomar would not have injured Hastings, 
for how could it? (0) the established punishment at that 
time for such offences was death, unless extenuating cireum- 
stances could be shown ; (7) Chambers, one of the judges, 
proposed to sequestrate the convict’s property by way of 
forfeiture, and Impey refused to sanction his proposal. 
There can then be no question that all four judges honestly 
exercised the- discretion vested in them by law, and that 
Macaulay's charge against the chief of them completely 
breaks down—as for the rest Macaulay’s charges have an 
unhappy trick of doing. 

The other accusations—the Patna Case, the Cossijurah 
Case, the question of the judgeship of the Sudder Diwani 
Adalat, the affidavits taken in the Begums of Oudh’s case 

are all handled by Mr. Justice Stephen with admirable 
skill, impartiality, and learning ; and the result in all cases 
is favourable to Impey’s character. In a somewhat re- 
markable passage he contrasts this book with Macaulay’s 
essay. Macaulay, for all his misrepresentations, will long 
be popular ; whilst none will care to sit down and discuss 
with Sir James the truth or the falsehood of Macaulay’s 
charges. This is too pessimistic. His work will rather 
be carefully studied than widely read; but it will be 
studied by those who influence thought and mould opinion. 
Already the impression that Impey was a scoundrel has 
been replaced by the reflection that Macaulay is a writer 
of extraordinary inaccuracy if not of extreme dishonesty ; 
while of The Story of Nuncomar it is impossible to believe 
that it can ever be superseded. More decisive and more 
convincing last word was never spoken. 


OUR ARMED WEAKNESS 
I. THE CAUSE 

N the hive of the world’s prosperity, in the house of 
liberty and of egoism, it is natural that war, the 
work of destruction as well as of defence, should be pre- 
vided for haphazard or not at all. It is the business of all 
and of none; it sleeps. Comes a day of awakening, of 
discovery, and men have but one word in their mouth ; 


the ery for arms rises high. That has been the story of 
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our armed weakness, and this shall be the way of our 
recovery. 

The causes of present military neglect are many of 
them more or less remote; but there is one proximate 
and easily definable. Religion, principle of any kind, has 
now little to say in the matter: opportunism, the politician's 
Providence, has the last word. The Peculiar People may 
still stop their ears, crying ‘ Peace, peace !’ but to common 
sense the story of the strong man armed and his goods, 
the lesson of all history, is tolerably plain. No more 
remains than to prove to politicians that the ‘ question 
of defence is ripe’: at least that it is a promising one 
to take up, that it can be raised by practical persons, that 
—bluntly—it will pay party men to neglect it no longer. 
The argument indeed is of probability, but in the highest 
degree. The case of defence obviously runs on all-fours 
with that of dominion of empire ; and the inconveni- 
ences of empire were but yesterday the chosen topic 
of a certain school of talkers. What happened? Their 
theories were never seriously reduced to practice, re- 
sulted only in chatter, which in turn provoked a reaction 
considerable enough but feeble indeed when compared 
with what must have followed any real step of retreat. 
So it will be with defence ; it cannot well be otherwise. 
Open defeat, the inevitable sequence of continued mili- 
tary neglect, involves that which it is a kind of night- 
mare to think upon. Is it not a contradiction in terms, 
an insult to the law of self-preservation—in brief, non- 
sense—to suppose that men would be unmoved by these 
things if they were brought home to them? As much 
as this is capable of absolute proof: even if disaster is 
to force our hand, ‘something must be done’ sooner or 
later. That is what people are saying ; when something 
is done they will say, ‘ We knew it all along.’ Note that 
selfishness is on the same side; the majority is nowhere 
called out—it orders the others to serve. 

When the nature of the case, the true ground to be 
occupied, is perceived, many methods of setting to work 
suggest themselves. It is essential that what is now 
treated as a technical should become a political or national 
question. Until a great party has raised the cry, ‘To 
arms !’ there may be more pouring of new wine or small 
beer into old bottles, more tinkering and trussing of a 
broken-down corpus ; but the one thing wanting—com- 
paratively speaking it is not a great thing—will not be 
granted nor even asked. Statesmen in these days boast 
of their silence till the nation declares its will and opinion 
with no uncertain sound. These are for the most part still 
to form, and in this country the formation of public opinion 
proceeds only in one way, distasteful though it be to superior 
persons. It is the way of organised and persistent agitation 
on popular lines. Such agitation may be stirred up by one 
determined worker: by a Cobden concerned about the pro- 
tection of commerce in a new sense, by a Plimsoll fearful 
not for stray merchantmen but for the Ship of State. Or 
surely—at a time when societies are founded with every 
conceivable object from the salvation of lost cats to the 
exegesis of modern ‘ poetry ——by a Military Association, 
in which the lay or civilian element should be strongly 
represented. This association might be affiliated to the 
Royal United Service Institution, whose excellent work 
(too little known and appreciated, it is felt) it would be 
its first duty to popularise. ‘There is a strong forward 
party at Whitehall ready and anxious to support such exten- 
sion work. ‘The new association would doubtless engage 
lecturers and pamphleteers, call great meetings, put pres- 
sure upon the constituencies, and possibly run candidates 
of its own. These indeed are familiar details; what is 
essential is: (1) The agitation must begin from below—as 
it were, among private persons. Political leaders will not 
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move first—they never do; (2) the ground is already pre- 
pared, public uneasiness is increasing, and the facts are 
so strong that they have only to be stated to carry all 
before them; (3) the scheme brought forward must be 
full, scientific, and final. Exactly what is wanted, no 
more and no less, must be asked for openly, gravely, 
without panic. To start the movement men and money 
are required. To take the first costly step—the rest were 
comparatively cheap—depends perhaps upon one man of 
means, of spirit, of conviction. If he be ambitious he 
could set his hand to no more glorious, to no more monu- 
mental, work ; if disinterested, to none nobler. For the 
party or the personage that carries it through there is 
laid up a treasure of national gratitude commensurate with 
the imperial stakes to be lost or won. 

The task that awaits the agitator in the good cause is 
no light one. So naked and defenceless are we, that at 
the first hard blow we shall bleed at every pore: whence, 
he may ask himself, this tenuity of defence, this military 
pauperism ? For centuries things have conspired together 
to reproduce in modern England a situation so far familiar 
but never exactly anticipated in the world’s history. Com- 
mercially it is the situation of Venice or Carthage ; but in 
that England has no need of hirelings to fight her battles, 
it is nearer that of imperial Rome or of Athens. A list 
of the exceptional conditions—geographical, social, politi- 
eal, commercial, naval, and so forth—may be run up off- 
hand ; but they are all pretty well covered by the single 
term ‘insular.’ Insularity, and not only or mainly in the 
physical sense. is responsible for our unreadiness since 
the days of #thelred. Now, to speak of insularity is to 
insist that strength is inherent in our position, weakness its 
accident. The islander’s opportunities, offensive and de- 
fensive alike, are unique. And Nature, supplying us with 
the means, has never shamefully denied us the will to be 
strong ; has made of us if not a military then a warlike 
people: arace often recking little and knowing less of 
the military art, but with a mighty determination to hold 
its own in war as in peace. The proof of it is writ large 
across the map of the world, and on every page of history. 
In our hearts we know that the army has been neglected 
out of pride, over-confidence, civilian jealousy, or careless- 
ness ; for any reason except cowardice or indifference to 
national (and self) interest. We have been slow as ever 
to accept the lesson of contemporary events ; yet the 
probability is, if the matter be taken in hand vigorously, 
it may still be learnt, and to some purpose. 

The reasonableness of these conclusions may be sup- 
ported by certain axioms massed as follows for the sake 
of brevity : 

Historical. 

(1) The insular vis inertia gradually yields before the 
march of Continental opinion. 

(2) Each successive step for half-a-century has been for- 
ward. 

(3) The English people has lagged behind its military 
neighbours. ; 

(4) The rise of Imperialism coincides with the decline of 
humanitarian and peace-at-any-price philosophies. 


Political. 

(5) The universal temper of democracy is highly sensitive 
to military weakness. 

{6) The first sufferers in defeat would be the class now 
dominant. 

{7) Liberal hostility, Conservative indifference, to the 
army are obsolete. 

(8) Jealousy of the ‘military forces of the Crown’ is be- 
come ridiculous. 
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Social. 

(9) The partial withdrawal of a fraction of labour from the 
market would be no injury but probably a relief to 
the community. 

(10) Recognition of the first of civic duties must act as a 
tonic to public morals. 

(11) The vices of militarism were the vices of mercenary 
armies. 

(12) The exemplary conduct of the volunteers has drawn 
the sting from civilian suspicion. 

(13) The abolition of purchase and other measures have 
made of the army an open and a popular profession. 


Professional. 

(14) The grave character of soldiers formed in the scientific 
modern school is agreeable to men of business. 

(15) Sailors are the first to recognise that the navy can 
do its own work in war only when the army is 
efficient. 

(16) Military experts are now substantially agreed ; panic- 
mongering, and the professional ambition which uses 
army ‘reform’ too openly as astalking-horse, are dis- 
credited. 

Spec ial, 

(a) Military service is not distasteful to Englishmen: the 
existence of the volunteers proves it. 

(6) The strain of defence without safety, almost unbear 
able abroad, we are not called upon to bear. 

(c) The comparatively slight effort which would make Eng- 
land impregnable is required of a section of the 
people only: of men between twenty and twenty- 
SIX. 

To have done: if this question is still unsettled it is 
because it has never been fairly raised ; because there has 
been a conspiracy of silence ; because no one in authority 
has yet seen it to his interest to speak out. In Imperial 
Germany the military and political chiefs take the country 
into their confidence, saying openly what dangers threaten 
and what arms they require. Surely the time is coming 
when no English Minister will dare (as Lord Salisbury did) 
to rise in Parliament and declare that he has no plans and 
cannot say what he wants until some enemy is within the 
gate. The alternative were to charge a whole race—and 
such a race!—-with madness. 


ABOUT DIVIDENDS 


FIXHE dividends that have so far been announced by the 

Home Railway Companies are, on the whole, ex- 
tremely unsatisfactory. One company—the Metropolitan 
—which can scarce be regarded as an ordinary under- 
taking—has increased its distribution for 1890; but in 
nearly every other case the results are much worse than 
those of a year ago. Despite a large increase in the gross 
receipts, the Great Eastern has only maintained its posi- 
tion; while the London and Brighton, South-Eastern, 
Sheffield, South-Western, and North-Eastern have all lost 
ground. So also has the London, Chatham, and Dover ; 
for although there is no change in the dividend, the sur- 
plus carried forward exhibits a large reduction, Atten- 
tion, however, has been chiefly directed to the Brighton 
and the North-Eastern distributions. ‘The announcement 
of the former, which fell distinctly below expectation, was 
followed by a fall in the price of the ‘A’ stock ; but 
a stili sharper fall occurred prior to the declaration of 
what the Company had decided to distribute, and_ this 
perhaps is not surprising in view of the fact that at 
least one of the leading officials has intimate relations 
inside the Stock Exchange. Moreover, ‘ Berthas’ have 
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slipped still lower since then, owing to a _ continu- 
ance of unsatisfactory traffic returns. But although the 
Brighton dividend fell below the estimates of all but 
the most pessimistic operators, it did not cause anything 
like the same degree of surprise as the North-Eastern 
announcement. For look at the facts. The latter com- 
pany had, according to weekly traffic returns, a gain in 
gross revenue for the half-year of £166,000, and yet it 
pays only 8} per cent. as against 7} per cent. a year ago, 
the difference being equal (roughly) to £60,000. This 
seems to indicate a growth in the working expenses for 
which the other dividends afforded no gauge whatever. 
Nearly all, it is true, showed some increase in the cost of 
working, but it was upon a moderate, and not (as with 
the North-Eastern) upon what seems to be an abnormal, 
scale. It need scarce be said that this extremely un- 
satisfactory announcement has been regarded as ominous 
of disappointing dividends on the part of the other 
‘heavy’ lines. They usually fare much alike ; and, if any- 
thing, the North-Eastern is wont to show comparatively 
the best results. If they should fall below the level of 
last year, then investors will be left face to face with 
the unpleasant fact that out of a gain in gross revenue 
of £988,000, which was recorded by fifteen of the lead- 
ing English railways for the half-year ending December 
3ist, the whole, so far as the shareholders are concerned, 
has vanished into thin air. 

The unsatisfactory character of the half-year’s railway 
dividends is no doubt mainly due to the growth of work- 
ing expenses, which in turn must have resulted from the 
increased cost of labour and material. And, unfortunately 
for the shareholders, this adverse influence does not 
seem to be exhausted. Although trade as a whole is 
not showing much elasticity, and although the railway 
servants’ strike in Scotland has ended in the defeat of 
the men, there is a disposition—in our opinion a most un- 
reasonable one—to press for further advances in wages. 
Hence, although the prices of materials may not advance, 
it would be unwise to assume that the expansion of rail- 
way expenditure has now come to an end. On the other 
hand, it very evidently will not do to anticipate any mate- 
rial improvement in revenue. For some time past the 
weekly returns have compared less and less favourably 
to the ‘takes’ of a year ago and this is also likely to 
be the case in the future, since all through 1890 (to 
which comparison is now made) the receipts steadily in- 
creased. In 1891, therefore, we have the prospect of a 
reduced revenue, together with in all probability an aug- 
mented expenditure ; and this being the case, it is obvious 
the dividends of the Home Railways are likely to suffer 
to some extent. We do not wish to be prophets of evil nor 
to say that last year the companies reached their maximum 
degree of prosperity for the present, and are now likely, 
so far as dividends are concerned, to be on the down- 
grade until there is another decided expansion in trade ; 
but certainly the indications favour that view. It will be 
well, therefore, to scrutinise the current prices of railway 
Ordinary stocks in order to ascertain if they now stand 
at a high or a low level? ‘To answer this question it is 
necessary to see what they now yield to an investor. 
Apart from the Brighton ‘ A,’ which returns as much as 5 
per cent., and the Great Eastern Ordinary, upon which 
only 31 per cent. is obtainable, the general run is from 
‘| to 4] per cent. Now an average yield of say 4 per 
cent. upon stocks which, although in some respects of a 
first-class character, are exposed to many contingencies 
seems low enough in all conscience. Of course, if the 
prospects favoured increasing dividends such a return 
might be considered satisfactory ; but, as we said, this is by 
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no means the case, and hence we cannot but regard present 
quotations as comparatively high—so high, in fact, that any 
other than a temporary advance seems improbable under 
present conditions. 

The joint-stock banks have fared very differently from 
the railway companies. So far from their having suffered 
from the crisis which prevailed during the latter part of 
1890, they seem rather to have found it a source of profit. 
Rates for money ruled high, and the demand was active ; 
while, after all, lenders (as it turned out) incurred no more 
than the usual degree of risk. Hence the banks made 
very satisfactory profits in the half-year ending December 
3st, and as a result they have been able to distribute 
large dividends to their shareholders. These, it may 
held, form a deserved reward for those who stepped into 
the breach when the great house in Bishopsgate Street 
went down: for once the public may say philanthropy 
and profit have been fitly blended. There can of course 
be no doubt that the banks showed a proper spirit last 
November, when the downfall of Messrs. Baring Brothers 
threatened a most disastrous crisis ; but, after all, it must 
be remembered they acted in self-preservation—almost 
of necessity, in fact—and also that they had good reasons 
for believing their participation in the guarantee fund 
would entail but little risk of loss. To figure, therefore, as 
saviours of society—which is what some of them at least 
have been disposed to do—is somewhat out of place, if any 
regard is paid to the facts of the case. Nor are the large 
dividends paid by banks at all satisfactory when viewed 
from a public standpoint. To put the question plainly, 
How is it found possible to regularly distribute dividends 
of 15 per cent. and upwards? The answer is as simple as it 
is unsatisfactory. In the first place, the paid-up capital, 
which forms the real security for the depositors, is usually 
much too small; but in scarce any case is it ever in- 
creased except upon the most absolute compulsion, since 
there is always a danger, when fresh capital is raised, of 
‘watering down’ the dividend. But an even more vicious 
policy consists in keeping extremely small cash reserves— 
reserves, in fact, so small that they prove altogether in 
adequate in any time of real difficulty. The total of the 
cash set down in the balance-sheet of every bank is, we 
should say, without exception far too small in proportion 
to the deposits with which it has been entrusted by the 
public ; and then it has to be borne in mind that of this 
total no less than one-third is usually lent out to bill- 
brokers, ete., and thus could not be immediately avail- 
able in the event of a crisis suddenly taking place. Asa 
matter of fact, the banks, in their craving to pay abnor- 
mally large dividends, neglect their duties towards the 
public. To remedy this dangerous practice of keeping 
reserves unduly low legislative action is necessary, for 
the banks will not move of themselves; and before long, 
as Mr. Goschen has said, the need for some definite 
measures will be found imperative. 

THE WITCH 
\ ARGARET GRADY—I fear she will burn 
* Charmed the butter off my churn, 


Tis I would know it the wide world over, 
Yellow as saffron, scented with clover. 


At Omagh market the witch displayed it : 

Ill she had gathered, ill she had made it. 

Hid in my cloak’s hood, one glance | threw it, 
Passed on smiling ; my troth ! I knew it! 


Sheila, kindest cow in the parish, 
Mild and silken, and good to cherish, 
Shame her own gold butter should leave her 


T’ enrich the milk of a low-bred heifer ! 
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I said not Yea or Nay to the mocker, 

But called the fairy-man over from Augher ; 
Like a russet he is that’s withered, 

Bent in two with his wisdom gathered. 


He touched the butter, he peered and pondered, 

And crooned strange rhymes while I watched and wondered, 
Then he drew me out through the gloaming 

O’er the fields where the mist was coming. 


He bewitched me so that I know not 

Where they may grow, where they may grow not ; 
Those witch-hazels he plucked and plaited, 
Crooning on while the twigs he mated. 


There ’s the wreath on the churn-dash yonder. 
All the neighbours view it with wonder ; 
And ’spite of Father Tom I avow it 
The yield is doubled since that came to it. 
I bless the fairy-man though he be evil ; 
Yet fairy-spells come not from the Devil ; 
And Margaret Grady—lI fear she will burn— 
I do forgive her, with hate and scorn. 
KATHARINE TYNAN. 





IN THE MADHOUSE 


ib it her face that looks from forth the glare 

Of those dull, stony eyes ? 

Her face! that used to light with meek surprise 
If I but said that she was fair ! 


Can it have come to this since at the gate 
Her lips between the bars 

Fluttered irresolute to mine, for it was late 
Beneath the misty stars ! 

It was our last farewell ! our last farewell ! 
O Heaven above ! 

And now she is a hollow thing of hell 
My dove! my dove ! 

A hollow thing carved rigid on the shell 
Of her that was my love. 


Yet, if the soul remain, 
There crouched and dumb behind the obdurate mask, 
This would I ask 
Kill her, O God ! that so, the flesh being slain, 
Her soul my soul may be again. 
T. E. Brown. 


CORRESPONDENCE 
THE END OF NEW TIPPERARY 
[To the Editor of 7he National Observer) 


Dublin, 27th January 1891. 

S1r,—The troubles of the Irish parliamentary party have 
caused men to withdraw their eyes entirely from that spot on 
which only a few weeks ago we were told that the battle be- 
tween the Law and the League would be lost and won. While 
the Irish leaders (so-called) are flying at one another’s throats 
in Ireland and mingling tears and confidences in France, the 
battle has been going on in Tipperary, and I am happily able 
to state that, so far as I can judge, the law is winning. Mr. 
Smith Barry has purchased the house and adjoining land on 
which the O’Brien Arcade was built by the League. This 
arcade, it will be remembered, was to provide market-stalls for 
those shopkeepers who were induced (or compelled) to stop pay- 
ment of rent for their former premises on Mr. Smith Barry’s 
estate in Old Tipperary. The arcade cost about £5000. Mr. 
Smith Barry has now applied for an injunction to have it 
levelled: on the plea that its erection was contrary to the 
terms on which the previous tenant (who gave the League 
permission to build it) held the ground. In this there is every 
prospect that Mr. Smith Barry will be successful. 

More important and better indicative of the course of battle 
is the fact that many shopkeepers have paid their rents and 
costs and have resumed possession of their old premises ; that 
some have paid but are still afraid to return to Old Tipperary ; 
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while one who paid his rent and costs was hunted out of 
New Tipperary and is now living in his old home. Others 
are making preparations to return. 

It is evident, moreover, that the sinews of war are no longer 
being provided by the League. Organised bands of paid 
bullies were not uncommon a few months or even weeks ago. 
There are none now. There is still boycotting, but it is less 
severe than it was. In fact, the rumour is true which told us 
that the fund set apart for New Tipperary is exhausted. The 
tone of public feeling has vastly altered, and the people are be- 
ginning to recognise not only that they have been most cruelly 
treated by the League but that its power is broken. 

The subscriptions obtained by Mr. T. W. Russell did good 
in staving off distress. There is no actual misery at present, 
but many of the boycotted persons are still enduring great loss 
from decrease or entire stoppage of business. In fact, the fight 
is not over, and the only objection that can be taken to Mr. 
Balfour’s fund is that it will probably withdraw subscriptions 
from the fund for the boycotted still in need of help. It is 
a pity that Mr. Russell’s fund was not started earlier. Had it 
been so started, many who were compelled to go to New Tip- 
perary by the tyranny of the League, which spent its money 
at the beginning of the fight like water, would have remained 
in their old premises, and would have successfully resisted com- 
pulsion. As it is, there is still ample opportunity for those who 
wish well to honest men to enable us to prove that honesty need 
not mean ruin and starvation. 

The men of Tipperary are not different from other men. 
Self-interest is more to them than political theory. They have 
still to learn that the League is not the best paymaster : in 
short, it has still to be proved to them that honesty is com- 
patible with prosperity. The League must still be opposed by 
the weapon which has fallen from its hand. I mean money.— 
I am, etc., AN IRISH LOYALIST. 


‘UNMASKED’ 
[To the Editor of 7he National Observer}| 


London, 28th January 1891. 

S1R,—The letters of ‘ Outis’ and ‘ Atra Ovis’ are sufficiently 
agreeable to read. Each half-reveals and half-conceals an 
honest, kindly soul within. But they are not on the wicket. 
Your contributor made a charge of conspiracy against Mr. 
Gladstone of the one part and the English Nonconformists and 
Scots Dissenters of the other. ‘ Presbyter,’ in the name of the 
very peculiar people whose creed he follows, denied the soft 
impeachment. I took upon me to assert that Nonconformists 
are not ‘fooled by that rebel power,’ and at the same time 
to correct ‘ Presbyter’s’ very original notions of Presbyteri- 
anism and of Nonconformity. This I did with the object 
of convincing your readers that there is no essential alliance 
between Nonconformists and the Rebel Power: that while 
they have valid and logical grounds for their wish to dis- 
establish the Church, such men as Mr. Price Hughes, Mr. 
Good Man Stead, and the minister who is said to rule the 
P.M.G. are to be taken more as accidents than as representa- 
tives. Had your last correspondents confined themselves to 
these points we might have arrived at some settlement of the 
question ; as it is, we are threatened with a theological dis- 
cussion which had been fitter in 7Ze Scots than in The National 
Observer. 

If all Anglicans were as ‘ Outis, the Church of England (as 
an establishment) would go by the board in a fortnight. The 
National Church, he argues, is a branch of the Church Catholic. 
The Church Catholic includes Presbyterians, Nonconformists, 
Socinians. Therefore the National Church must include the 
same, which, by its creed, is impossible. And indeed few 
Churchmen would accept ‘Outis’s’ reasoning. They would 
rather claim that the Church of England is a part of the Church 
of Rome : that Dr. Benson has his place in the Apostolic Suc- 
cession beside Cardinal Manning. Nonconformists, discarding 
the literal view of the succession, claim a similar place for Mr. 
Spurgeon. In their view the English Reformation was an act 
of private judgment. Therefore they decline to recognise any 
moral sanction for the imposition of the Thirty-nine Articles— 
(merely an expression of the private judgment of several men) 
~-upon a whole nation. One Church—the Romish—claims 
divine authority for its entire creed. It fails to make out its 
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case. Therefore you must admit the right of each man to work 
out his own salvation unassisted by any secular power. In 
fact, except for purposes of disendowment, the Church of Eng- 
land and the Church of Scotland are now practically disestab- 
lished. Personally 1 should wish that two such exceedingly 
respectable corporations might retain their incomes—sure that 
the money will be well and loyally spent. At the same time I 
am none the less jealous for the actual as well as the implied 
recognition of the principle of private judgment. 

The argument of ‘Atra Ovis’ is a little bewildering. ‘ There 
can be no Kirk if there is Disestablishment.’ ‘ Outis’ must 
have proved to him that ‘the congregation of faithful men’ is 
not likely to fade before it; and while ‘the pure Word’ re- 
mains as a solace, an inspiration, and (it might be added) 
a bone of contention, there will the congregation be found. 
The existence of a Socinian of the Kirk is paradoxical: to 
be a Socinian one must have gone behind the creed or 7he 
Confession and have become—a Nonconformist. 

I take this opportunity of correcting a mistake in my last 
letter. Speaking of Leslie, I wrote ‘ Dunbar’—a slip of the 
pen for ‘Worcester. —I am, etc., 

AN ENGLISH NONCONFORMIST. 


[To the Editor of 7he National Observer) 


27th Fanuary 1891. 

S1Rk,—I cannot pretend to reply at sufficient length to the 
spirited retort of ‘An English Nonconformist,’ the amiable lati- 
tudinarianism of ‘ Outis,’ or the unintelligible though possibly 
unintentional irreverences of ‘Atra Ovis.’ Permit me, how- 
ever, to remark that no one has attempted to assail my cardinal 
contention—that there is an enormous and, I hope, impassable 
gulf between Presbyterians and English sectaries. Your 
‘English Nonconformist’ should recollect that the battle of 
Diinbar was essentially a contest between the former and the 
latter; though I will grant him with pleasure that the con- 
taminating influence of English Puritanism had marred the 
pleasant and seemly fabric of the Scots Kirk to’so deplorable 
an extent that it is but recently she has realised somewhat of 
her true position in Christendom. Those mistaken persons 
who on various pretexts during the last two centuries have 
seceded from the Church of Scotland have, it is true, dallied 
and toyed with English dissent for reasons largely political ; 
but I cannot regard them as representatives of true Presby- 
terianism. 

That a miscellaneous collection of chapels, each one of 
which is an absolute law unto itself, realises to any extent the 
ideal of a Christian Church I must again profess my inability 
no less than my unwillingness to believe. Nor do I choose to 
call a Socinian a Christian, and that for the simple reason that 
he denies //e essential truth of Christianity.—1 am, etc., 

PRESBYTER. 


‘THE METEORITIC HYPOTHESIS’ 
| To the Editor of 7he National Observer| 
London, 27th Fanuary 1891. 

S1R,—Under this heading you notice a work by Mr. J. Nor- 
man Lockyer, F.R.S., on which I beg permission to say a few 
words. I quote first from 7he National Observer, 24th inst. : 
‘Those wonderful bodies which, after circulating through space 
for unknown ages, occasionally fall from the sky.’ When these 
fallen meteorites are found on earth, they contain ‘no element 
new to science’: observers are requested to put the hypothesis 
‘to the test.’ It has never been proved that the meteorites 
which do fall on earth even come from space. Laplace told 
us: ‘It is in the atmosphere that cloud-storms, the aurora 
borealis, and all meteors are formed’ (Pond’s translation, 1809, 
vol. 1., p. 196). Evaporation takes up earth gases : we see the 
dew, the rain, snow, hail, and clouds ; these are formed from 
the gases by meeting a colder air. As the lighter gases rise 
they meet still colder air. As Cailletet in Paris and Raoul 
Pictet in Geneva obtained liquids and solids from the gases of 
earth by cold pressure, so the pressure and cold of our atmo- 
sphere rarefies the air, and qualifies it to meet ethereal space 
with equal impalpability. All that can be is converted into 
liquids and solids. These solid particles therefore float in air 
for a time. Laplace says they find an equilibrium. As 
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solutions from land find separation in the rivers and the sea 
according to their respective weights, so these solid particles 
are moved in the air till equal weights are brought together. 
Like are attracted to like, concretions take place, and on the 
instant of formation gravitation ensues. Dependent on the 
adhesive qualities of the material, these bodies either break 
up immediately to scatter their meteoric dusts or they fall as 
meteorites to this earth. This earth cannot part with any 
material, and there is no reason why other worlds should 
part with their material or that it should fall through space 
to this globe. 

Much has been written lately on this subject in The Northern 
Whig, Belfast, in reference to Sir Robert Ball’s Story of the 
Heavens, of which Mr. Lalor Crawford writes, January 6th, 
1891: ‘In the absence of arguments to rebut the credible 
theories of Mr. Malet, we must conclude that Mr. Malet’s posi- 
tion is unassailable.’ As all the material in meteoric bodies 
consists of earth atoms, I must agree with Laplace that all our 
meteors which fall on earth, and all those showers of autumnal 
meteors which do not fall bodily on earth, are formed from the 
evaporations of this earth by the cold pressure of our upper 
atmosphere. If it were not for this rarefaction there would be 
friction between our tangible air and the intangible ether of 
space. When both are equally impalpable, then we revolve and 
rotate without friction.—I am, etc., H. P. MALET. 


‘THE LOCKMAN’ 


[To the Editor of 7he National Observer) 
Edinburgh, 26th January 1891. 

S1IR,—Within the last fifteen years the derivation of many 
of our old words has been found among the roots of the long- 
neglected ancient Norse or modern Icelandic language, and this 
I suspect may be the case with ‘lockman.’ The word reminds 
me of Joks, the familiar Icelandic adverb meaning ‘at last’ or 
‘finally’; and recalls some saga idioms, such as /ttha undir 
lok: ¢.e. ‘runs under an end’—meaning dies or perishes. 

There is also the (perhaps) cognate word /oga, to part with, 
in the sense of waste or throwing away ; /oga af, meaning to 
destroy, kill, or slaughter in a bad sense: ‘k’ is sometimes 
used for‘ g.’ Either of these derivations or the root of both 
seems more probable for the name of the old Scots hangman 
than a title earned by his thrusting his unpleasant hands into 
every boll of meal in the market.—I am, etc., 

A READER OF ICELANDIC. 


‘ASHAMED TO DRESS’ 
i'To the Editor of Zhe National Observer] 
Edinburgh, 28th January 1891. 

S1R,—What is all this cant about being ashamed to dress? 
To dress well is as much the property of the cadds xaya@os as it 
ever was: to dress well, yet to avoid the imputation of being 
too well dressed ; for virtue, as usual, lies in the mean. Wedo 
not now dress in gay colours ; it is not ours to emulate the pea- 
cock or to match ourselves with the bird of paradise. But the 
feathers of the fine birds are no less fine than of yore though 
they be less gaudy. There is no garb in the world so vastly 
becoming to a gentleman as the evening dress of the present 
day : so like—the grumbler will say—to the costume of the 
waiter, and yet so absolutely unlike! No raiment so effec- 
tually marks off the man of consequence and breeding from 
the cad. 

The truth is that beauty in dress to the sensible eye is a 
matter of custom, and that which is most in the fashion best 
pleases him whose opinion is worth the having. Judge and 
choose at will between the fashions of the past ; but fa‘l not to 
remark the infinitely superior propriety and grace for the time- 
being of the fashions of the present. Thus your cocked hat 
may be a good hat, an excellent hat; but the modern tall 
hat, made after the proper pattern and worn in the right place 
and at the right time, is for us far better, and shall be till 
mysterious fashion brings back some antique shape. In like 
manner the feminine light and airy skirt of tulle, so beautiful 
some three years since, is now abhorred and loathed by that 
right-thinking man or woman who is well aware that skirts are 
now made of sterner stuff.—I am, etc., COMMON SENSE. 
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REVIEWS 
AN UNPARLIAMENTARY AGENT 


The Correspondence of W. A. Miles, 1789-1817. Edited by 
the Rev. C. P. MILEs. London: Longmans. 

One of the best-known passages in Macaulay’s -ssays is his 
indictment of Pitt’s conduct of the war with France. Accord- 
ing to the Whig Advocate, the Tory Minister showed a want 
of resolution and a want of knowledge of foreign affairs 
such as it would be difficult to parallel outside our own times. 
As a commentary upon this text, the two volumes of his 
father’s letters which the Rev. Charles Popham Miles has col- 
lected are profitable reading. It is true that he has published 
them—not only because they discuss important events in our 
national history but—because they are ‘instructive in their 
moral teaching.’ It is true also that in the mind of W. A. 
Miles himself (to judge from all appearances) there existed a 
similar confusion between morals and literature ; and more- 
over that his letters were obviously written for publication. His 
style is tedious and affected ; but, with the best intentions, he 
has not been able to deprive his matter of its interest. 

He was for many years in close political relations with 
Pitt, and throughout his life he seems to have maintained 
an intercourse by letter with some of the leading men of his 
day. At an early age he had travelled in America. The colo- 
nies were then ripe for revolt ; and the young man brought 
away with him principles which made him an admirer of 
Wilkes, a supporter o the Great Commoner from the opening 
of his career, and a writer of numberless democratic pam- 
phlets. In 1785 he was living at Liége: for the sake, as he says, 
of economy. Having established a friendship with the Prince 
Bishop and with several of the principal residents, he con- 
ceived the idea of adding to his little income by obtaining 
political information and transmitting it to Lord Temple. His 
offer was referred to the Foreign Office ; and in a few months he 
became a secret agent of Pitt’s. In this capacity he had Le 
Brun, who was then editor of a paper at Liége, in his pay. 
This man, who a few years afterwards was to become the 
French Secretary for Foreign Affairs, was at this time ‘ most 
miserably indigent’; and in 1787-88 he solicited an allowance 
of £50 a-year from the British Treasury. Mr. Miles’s con- 
duct in this and other matters was approved, and before long 
he was sent, as the semi-official representative of the British 
Government, first to Brussels and then to Frankfort. Six 
months after the fall of the Bastille he returned to England, 
and was at once sent to Paris, with instructions to induce the 
National Assembly by his personal influence to annul the 
Family Compact. This, at a time when the affair of Nootka 
Sound threatened war with Spain, was a commission of some 
importance, of which Miles acquitted himself, it would seem, 
with credit. At all events, before a year was over he was again 
despatched to Paris: this time on asecret mission—‘ to accom- 
plish,’ as he expresses it in a letter to the Secretary to the 
Treasury, ‘an object of great national import by means which 
never could have entered into the head of any man conversant 
only with politics.’ Whatthose means were, and what the ob- 
ject was, we do not know ; and unfortunately Miles’s correspon- 
dence with Pitt for precisely this period (August 1790—April 
1791) has been ‘lost.’ We do know, however, that a friend 
of Miles’s in the diplomatic service, a Mr. Elliot, was sent at 
the same time on a mission to Mirabeau which was completely 
successful. Both his agents warned Pitt that the Revolution 
was inevitable : Miles sending his information directly to the 
Treasury, while Elliot communicated with the Foreign Office 
through the British Embassy. 

The former at any rate was in a position to know if, as he 
states, he was a member not only of the Jacobins’ but of ‘the 
principal other political clubs’ in Paris. Up to this time Pitt’s 
peace policy had still prevailed—the policy which had led to 
the Commercial Treaty ; and so far there was nothing to indi- 
cate any ‘ignorance of foreign affairs’ on his part. On the 
contrary, he was exceptionally well acquainted with Continental 
politics. He had visited France some time before, and had 
acquainted himself with the characters of her leading public 
men ; he had, through his agents, more than one of them in 
his pay. In fine, the legend of Pitt as the omniscient and 
all-corrupting statesman and the evil genius of the Continent 
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would seem to have been, on the whole, well founded. On 
a sudden (according to Macaulay and Mr. Miles) all this was 
changed. In 1791—whether it was that Pitt yielded to the 
influence of Burke and the dissentient Whigs whom he brought 
over, or (as Mr. Miles says) that ‘ His Majesty sent a message 
by Lord Liverpool to the Minister that he must war with France 
or resign ’—the peace policy was once and for all abandoned. 
Pitt felt it his duty, if make war he must, to make war with his 
eyes shut. Miles and his kind were left for months with- 
out instructions ; the French alliance with Spain was left un- 
disturbed ; and the first-fruits of the new order of things was 
an understanding with Austria and—the Conference at Pilnitz. 
Public feeling in France was roused to exasperation. Miles 
vigorously protested. Pitt, he wrote in a letter to Mr. Long, 
could not stop the Revolution ; but with a little address he 
might have guided it. However, if Pitt could not direct the 
political storm he was at all events master of his own ser- 
vants. Miles had allowed his zeal to outrun his discretion. 
As he wrote himself long after, in 1806, his enthusiasm for 
the French alliance went so far that he became marked as um 
patriote enragé, as a man who had mounted @ /a hauteur de la 
Rkévolution. He was recalled to England. His patron received 
him graciously, and insisted on his staying at home to support 
the Government by his pen. 

But in the autumn of the next year his services again be- 
came valuable. The Swiss Body-guard was massacred ; the 
Royal Family was confined in the Temple : and Le Brun be- 
came Secretary of State for Foreign Afiairs. Lord Gower 
was recalled; the French Ambassador in London was no 
longer acknowledged by our Government. The four agents 
whom Le Brun found it necessary to send over to represent 
his views as best they might were directed to apply to his old 
friend and paymaster, Miles; and Miles for some time was 
almost the only channel of communication between Britain 
and France. Before long even such indirect negotiations were 
broken off, and war was declared with France—mainly, as we 
are told in a curious letter from a French diplomatist, owing 
to the efforts of certain members of the Revolutionary Govern- 
ment, gui avoient joués a la batsse dans les fonds. Miles was 
requested to abstain from communicating with his Continental 
acquaintances and to cease to press his pacific measures upon 
the consideration of his employers. The first part of the 
injunction, at all events, was religiously disregarded. For years 
to come, according to his own account, he continued in receipt 
of information from every capital in Europe ; and he not infre- 
quently sent his intelligence to Pitt. He wrote constantly to M. 
Barthélemy, the Republican Minister at Bale—much, he admits, 
to that gentleman’s discomfiture and alarm. He ‘sought to 
bring private influence to bear’ upon Danton. He went so far 
as totry to corrupt the incorruptible and bribe the Sea Green 
himself. He stood committed to all kinds of unwarrantable 
declarations, which his correspondents probably took to be the 
sentiments of the British Cabinet. To Barthélemy, on one oc- 
casion, he wrote that ‘if his country were capable of availing 
herself of the deplorable state of France to excite a civil war, he 
would forswear the name of Englishman for ever.’ This did not 
prevent him from intriguing right and left with the Emigrants. 
In 1793 a certain M. de la Colombe brought him a plan for a 
counter-revolution in the southern departments. The inhabi- 
tants of the Cevennes, Auvergne, Dauphiny, and the adjacent 
country, said this gentleman, were willing to furnish and equip 
at their own expense an army of from twenty-four to thirty 
thousand men, with artillery and ammunition, if only the 
Powers would declare for a limited monarchy and—release 
M. Lafayette. This offer was transmitted by Miles to the 
Foreign Office in March 1793, and to Pitt in person in July 
and again in December. ‘That it was absolutely ignored was 
perhaps due to the fact that there was not a jot of evidence for 
its practicability beyond the word of an Emigrant. But (what 
was more important) M. de la Colombe’s motive in .making it 
was too obvious: he was the enthusiastic partisan and a 
near relative of Lafayette. However, Miles never forgave the 
Government for neglecting this opportunity. That his own 
services should have been overlooked, he says, was nothing ; 
but this would have been the Quiberon expedition two years 
earlier, with a man of reputation at its head, and with Lyons 
and La Vendée to back it. As it was, Lyons was allowed to 
fall in the interval, and 15,000 men were sent from the very five 
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departments in question to aid in our expulsion from Toulon. 
From this time Miles lost all faith in the Minister who refused 
him employment. In 1795 he sent Pitt a letter which fills ten 
large octavo pages of print, and consists (in equal parts) of 
moral aspirations and of remarks on his late master’s infatu- 
ated ignorance. ‘In the summer of 1790,’ he says, ‘ you sent 
me on a mission of considerable importance to Paris, and 
which (!) to a certainty would have succeeded if it had been 
pursued with the same wisdom that dictated it. The sagacity 
of the project, however, is its only eulogium.’ The good man, 
it will be seen, is (unintentionally) more severe to himself than 
to Pitt ; but his meaning is clear. 

For the rest, he seems to have been a man of some penetra- 
tion. In his pamphlets he advocated the Suez Canal and the 
siege of Sebastopol some sixty-three years before either idea 
was carried out. His political views are in the main sound, if 
a little lugubrious. ‘The ambition of Russia,’ he says, ‘is to 
become a maritime Power. The possession of the Black Sea 
can alone insure success to her favourite project ; and if she 
gets Constantinople, depend upon it she will dictate the law to 
Europe.’ Again, as to our friends in Ireland, the French Go- 
vernment, he complains, ‘considers the malcontents in that 
country as a lever by whose astonishing force they hope to 
prise Great Britain out of her political position ; and their 
calculation proves equal wisdom, malignity, and accuracy.’ 

Upon the whole, for the reader with unlimited time at his 
command these two volumes are interesting. As mémotres pour 
servir they cannot fail to be valuable, whatever may be thought 
of Mr. Miles. There are only two faults to be found with 
his editor. The first is that he did not omit a good half of 
his matter ; and the second, that he forgot his index. 


WORDS OF A THINKER 


Oxford Lectures and Other Discourses. By SIR FREDERICK 
PoOLLock, Bart. London: Macmillan 

Of these twelve essays six are on legal themes. The style 
is clear and strong throughout, the information is complete, 
while the tolerant breadth of view denotes the catholicity of 
the true scholar. The legal papers do not discuss matters of 
mere professional import. Thus 7he Methods of Jurisprudence 
contrasts other systems with ours, and shows the advantage 
of the historical study of the subject. As Mr. Justice Stephen 
says, English law is distinguished by an absence of all general 
theories good and bad. The writers of the last century simply 
accepted what they found as perfection. This is Blackstone’s 
way ; and in debating such monstrosities as feine forte et dure 
and benefit of clergy he dwells with complacency on the regu- 
lations by which their severity was tempered as a proof of the 
humanity of English law, not observing that their very exist- 
ence made his remarks ridiculous. His real merit was that he 
was first in the field. He produced a clear and well-digested 
text-book : though, as Sir Frederick well remarks, ‘the arrange- 
ment is of the roughest kind, and the analysis of ideas rudimen- 
tary.” He and others did make some attempts at research, but 
not so thorough as to be of real use. Yet Sir Frederick’s mind 
is too genuinely and practically English to approve of the 
‘high a priori road. ‘That which is studied in Edinburgh 
under the somewhat pompous title of the ‘ Law of Nature and 
Nations’ is with some irony rejected as merely ‘ethics out of 
place.” In English Opportunities, on the other hand, it is shown 
how much the English student may learn from the legal sys- 
tems of other countries. Of Roman law there is no need to 
speak ; but in America our laws are the basis of the system, 
and it is instructive to know how and why they have worked 
out with different results. But the most remarkable utter- 
ance in the essay is that on the law of Scotland, of which 
‘English lawyers as a rule are content to live in greater igno- 
rance, if possible, than of the law of the Continent of Europe.’ 
The rugged names of mu/tiplepoinding, hamesucken, spuilzie, 
and so forth, strike them with horror and amaze. They turn 
away without reflecting that the conditions of mercantile and 
social life are almost identical north and south of the Tweed, 
and that the legal problems which arise in such circumstances 
under a different system of jurisprudence should have all the 
value ofa sociological experiment for them. Again, the forms of 
procedure, howbeit called by such dread names as avizandum, 
reclaiming note, and so on, are fruitful of interest. The Inns of 
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Court might do something to promote—or at least might begin— 
the study, and on the other hand a Chair of English Law might 
well find a place in the Legal Faculty of Edinburgh University. 
The Uses and Ordering of Law Libraries abounds in practical 
suggestions. There are four Inns of Court in London, each with 
its own literary storeroom, the contents of all four being almost 
identical. To propose that one large library take the place of the 
four were merely Utopian. It is not mooted here. But it is 
pointed out that each Inn might devote its special attention to 
the less common subjects. And there ought to be more and 
greater reciprocity. At present a member of Gray’s Inn lodged 
(say) at the river end of King’s Bench Walk has to pass almost 
by the porch of the three other libraries, each shutting th’ inhos- 
pitable door against him, ere he can find refugeinhisown house’s. 
One can scarce agree, however, with what Sir Frederick says 
about the preservation of earlier editions. It is true, to use his 
own illustration, that in Woodfall’s / andlord and Tenant ‘there 
can now hardly be a plank of the old ship left’; but whatever be 
said about the present condition of that by no means immacu- 
late text-book, it is quite certain that it was originally a very 
poor production, and that the only edition worth having is the 
last. After all, the space in the several libraries is limited ; and 
though the Inns of Court are no doubt wealthy bodies, yet 
somehow they always seem to have more than enough to do 
with their money. The suggestion of an elementary students’ 
library seems to be open to but one objection. A certain 
advantage in the way of advice and assistance from the bar- 
risters arises at present to the students from their using the 
same rooms for reading and reference with their elders: this 
advantage would be lost by the change. There are two other 
legal essays— The English Manor and The King’s Peace, which 
can only be mentioned as very admirable work. 

Among the more popular pieces the most important is one 
on Examination and Education. For ten years, Sir Frederick 
tells us, ‘I was in the state of being habitually examined,’ and 
for other ten it has been his privilege to inflict on others the 
tortures himself endured. He has earned a right to speak 
with authority. Examinations, especially competitive, are very 
often attacked and very rarely defended; but the attacks 
are so partial and stupid and irrelevant that they have no 
real weight. One distinction (admirably put) is usually ig- 
nored : viz., ‘the limits to which the method of examination is 
subject by its very nature,’ as contrasted with ‘the danger 
and abuses which may attend it when unskilfully or inoppor- 
tunely employed.’ Properly conducted, the system does select 
the best man in the given subject—say French; but then 
it does not follow that the man who is best in French 
(and half-a-dozen subjects more) will make a better military 
officer or Indian judge than the man who is second or third or 
fourth on the list. Still there is some probability that way. 
‘Probably the State is better served on the whole than it was 
in the old days of patronage.’ Indeed, Sir Frederick might 
have put the matter stronger, for the old I.C.S. servant was 
often a hopeless duffer. It was not by his means that we took and 
kept our India. It has been said that the Duke of Wellington 
could never have got a commission under the present system, 
but this is absurd : that same deaucoup de courage with which he 
spoke French would have got him over all his minor difficulties. 
But to parade the results of sma// examinations—viz., those of 
which the standard is low—as evidence of knowledge or merit 
is ridiculous. The only kind of ability they indicate is that so 
useful to the barrister, so useless to the scholar: the ability 
that can gather facts with great speed and forget them with 
speed yet greater. 

The other papers need not here be discussed, but one must 
be at least denoted. The Forms and History of the Sword is 
full of curious and out-of-the-way information, and will arrest 
and retain the attention of the most perfunctory. 


NOVELS AND TALES 


Lucas Malet shows in 7he Wages of Sin (London : Son- 
nenschein) all her wonted refinement of style, with greatly 
increased mastery of action and feeling. Although on a 
hackneyed subject—that of a man’s pleasant vices becoming 
instruments to scourge him—the novel leaves the impression of 
being altogether original. The greatest of the characters—they 
are all great—James Colthurst, is admirable. The strange 
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feature of him is that he produces upon the reader exactly the 
same effect as upon the heroine: causing first a repulsion— 
almost to loathing—which his genius transforms to admiration 
His two-sided nature, his strange blending of good and bad quali- 
ties, his fits of emotional activity, his hesitating speech—nay, 
even his trick of dragging his collar outward when in moments 
of agitation his tongue plays him false—are all depicted with 
brilliant daring. Mary Crookenden, too, is a real person: a 
happy ‘mixture of audacity and proud modesty ; outwardly 
very finished and mature, inwardly very vague and inexperi- 
enced.’ And Jenny Parris, ‘poor, d-dear, beautiful, foolish 
Jenny’: what can be said about her save that in every place 
and action she is excellently picturesque? Jenny clad in a 
scant grey gown, in the mysterious twilight, trembling under 
the ecstasy of her first kiss ; Jenny in her once stylish claret- 
coloured ulster pleading unsuccessfully in her dingy lodging 
for a return of old embraces; Jenny posing ina Greek dress 
to the Art School, and listening while her old lover cruelly 
criticises her faded beauty to his students; Jenny in an old 
alpaca skirt and dirty pink dressing-jacket, kneeling at Colt- 
hurst’s side to feed their delirious child with jelly; Jenny in 
the luxurious room telling Mary Crookenden Colthurst’s reason 
for not marrying her—that when he was dying in Paris of fever 
and starvation she had sold her last remnant of honour that 
he might live ; and—last and best of all—Jenny back in her old 
garret at home, dying, yet laughing for joy in spite of her 
agony when she sees her old lover once more—Jenny is every- 
where a triumph. Then Dot—wicked, wizened little Dot— 
dancing to the music of a barrel-organ, defiant of the dark bar- 
sinister defacing her private escutcheon ; and Sara Jacobini, 
too, frankly ugly, vivacious, clever, kindliest of duennas—one 
would joyfully have seen more of them. From the debonair 
Lancelot to the sympathetic Mrs. Prust, they are all instinct 
with life. 

The joint authors of Reata and The Waters of Hercules have 
fallen somewhat below their high average in A Sensitive Plant 
(London : Kegan Paul). It is not a novel of incident, but as a 
sympathetic study of character it is excellent. Not that it is 
dull asa story; it is too full of human interest for that—its 
authors have too much insight into the ways of men and the 
thoughts of women. The heroine, a Scots lassie, the daughter 
of a Stirlingshire and Dumbartonshire baronet, is the victim of 
a temperament more common in her countrymen than South- 
rons hold: that is, she is a kind of sensitive plant, and her 
youth is made wretched by her shyness. She never says a right 
thing and never does a wrong one. Her mother died when she 
was a child, and she has been reared by an amiable but blun- 
dering aunt. Her father is somewhat mad— with the madness 
that is usually called a queer temper. He contradicts every- 
thing, turns his only son out of his house for next to nothing, 
and gives his days and nights to the work of taking clocks and 
watches to pieces and putting them together again. The pic- 
ture of this comfortless home (in an environment of coal-pits) 
is faithful. The scene changes to Venice—(the authors know 
their Venice and linger lovingly on her beauties)—where you 
meet a scheming French mother and her beautiful but heart- 
less daughter. The book is unlike the ruck in one important 
respect : it is sombre in tone, yet it abounds in evidence that its 
authors are not without humour. 

In George: A Study in Drab and Scarlet, by the author 
of Our Own Pompeii (London: Stott), the story is told of a 
Quaker boy who, being reared in the vilest puritanism, yet 
joins a company of strolling players, goes for a soldier, takes 
part in the expedition which did not relieve Khartoum, and 
then comes home and lives happy ever after. The severities 
of his early home and the cruelties practised upon him for his 
soul’s sake by his excellent but narrow-minded grandmother 
are not exaggerated ; his histrionic vagabondage is brightly 
told; the Egyptian scenes are really vivid and interesting. The 
book hangs well together, too, but it lacks both finish and 
humour. The jokes, which are thin, are too frequent for their 
quality, and the author has failed to get a thorough grip of 
his folk. The character (sketchy though it be) of his hero’s 
sister, who is brought up in Italy by a maternal uncle, and who 
becomes a greater singer than Catalani, is perhaps his best 
work. Her charm, her brightness, her vivacity and utter irre- 
sponsibility, her business capacity, and her warm heart make 
up what is almost a woman and might have become an angel : 
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as it is she remains an outline One of the hero’s soldier 
friends has very sound views withjregard to Egypt: ‘It doesn’t 
belong to any one else, and it certainly doesn’t belong to itself, 
so it must belong to us.’ With which excellent piece of patriotic 
logic we may close our account. 

That Fiddler Fellow (London: Arnold) is good work, though 
on very different lines from what might have been expected. 
It will surprise most people to find that into a novel by Mr. 
Horace Hutchinson, whereof the scene is laid at St. Andrews, 
golf and love-making and all the rest but enter in the mildest 
way : the real interest of the story consisting in the treatment 
of some of the more mysterious phenomena of what is best 
known as mesmerism—whatever it may chance to be in the 
variable jargon of the day. It is needless to discuss whether 
a person can or can not be made to commit murder in the 
mesmeric state : there is evidence that ’tis possible, and that 
is warrant enough for fiction. This horrible possibility—to 
put it no higher—is the motif of the story, and it is developed 
with admirable skill. Mr. Hutchinson’s general knowledge of 
things Scots is by no means on a par with his knowledge 
of the national game. Else he would not speak of the 
‘“Cameronzax Highlanders,’ nor dream of coroner’s inquests 
in Fife, nor commit himself to the statement that fifty years 
ago ‘the fiddle was a less familiar instrument than it has since 
become, so that ‘comparatively few in Scotland knew any 
music save that of the national “ pipes.”’ Of such sins he will 
probably hear somewhat this spring ; but they may well be for- 
given by the readers of his excellent story. 

“Sweet is true love, tho’ given in vain, in vain ; and sweet 
is death who puts an end to pain.’ And of such is Zhe Story 
of Eleanor Laméert (London: Unwin), by Magdalen Brooke. 
The theme is old, the plot is slight, but the old theme charins 
and the plot fails not to interest you. It is a pretty little story 
of how two maidens loved a lad, how he married her to whom 
he had plighted his troth and was true to her, but the other 
had his heart. The true lovers meet while he is a-dying, and 
the meeting is such that he says with his last breath, ‘ It was 
well worth dying for.’ The author has shown a laudable self- 
control in suiting the length of her story to the strength of 
her situations. Were all novelists as she there would be fewer 
failures in three volumes. 

A capital skit is Black 7s White (London: Kegan Paul), by The 
Prig. It has humour as well as purpose, and, being not a little 
bitter, it will please or tease according as your convictions are 
High or Low. Ritualistic pretensions and observances are ludi- 
crously handled or demurely played with, and they and their 
promoters, poor things, are left without a leg to stand upon. 
The position with regard to the Romish Church is whimsically 
paralleled with the position of matters twenty years hence : 
when the Church is supposed to have been—not disestablished 
but—re-established on a very agreeable basis, through the 
machinations of a certain William E. Gladstone. 

Mr. Jerome K. Jerome has seldom reached a lower depth of 
inanity than in Zo/d after Supper (London: The Leadenhall 
Press). Not even to this gifted and exhilarating writer is it 
given to invest with the remotest degree of interest the com- 
monplace antics of drunken imbeciles. When a burlesque 
does not come off it is always the dreariest of failures, and 
this would-be burlesque of Christmas ghost-stories is never 
amusing and often vulgar. The illustrations are rather clever, 
but are spoilt by the detestable trick of using grey paper and 
blue ink—in the hope, it would seem, of attracting attention to 
a singularly undeserving volume. ‘There is nothing very note- 
worthy—saving the badness of the illustrations—about A Baffled 
Vengeance (London: Eden Remington). Such monsters as 
Duncan Ross and his engaging son probably did now and then 
run an imitation hell in the old slave days in the West Indies. 
And the reader, especially if he be a school-boy of tender years 
will rejoice mightily over their discomfiture. 


BIOLOGIST AND VISIONARY 


The Life of Philip Henry Gosse, F.R.S. By his Son, 
EDMUND GosseE. London: Kegan Paul. 

Mr. Gosse has both discharged a duty and scored a success. 
He certainly does not convince that the author of Ompha/os 
is an immortal, nor even that he had any very strong claim 
upon biographical honours ; but he has sketched a singular 
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character and an interesting career, and he has done so in 
such clear, hard lines as to make his father almost as vivid 
as a notable figure in fiction. This is the more creditable 
inasmuch as Philip Henry Gosse was neither a man of genius 
nor a man of action but a rather commonplace, pious, and 
unsuccessful combatant with an instinctive bent for natural 
history. Indeed, there is something cold and unromantic in 
the family annals. Who is for dash and adventure and love 
and battle must look elsewhere. The marriage of the bio- 
grapher’s grandfather is typical. Thomas Gosse was ‘a grey 
and withered’ man who had dribbled away a small patri- 
mony, and was earning a precarious living as an itinerant 
painter of miniatures, when at Worcester he was struck by ‘the 
beauty, the strength, the pastoral richness’ of ‘a very hand- 
some and powerfully-built girl of twenty-six’ named Hannah 
Best. Hannah had fled from the paternal home because her 
mother—(who must have been still more powerfully built than 
herself)—had personally and in ‘no perfunctory manner’ chas- 
tised her with a high-heeled shoe. Howbeit repelled by the 
advances of the ‘grey and withered’ one, Hannah—remember- 
ing the vigorous arm at home, and that this might be her only 
chance of securing ‘a gentleman and a man of education’— 
accepted his proposal. From this curious union of hearts 
sprang Philip Henry, who in his turn waited till middle-age 
ere he wooed a bride of forty odd, and became the father of 
Edmund—an ‘unwelcome apparition,’ as himself records with 
something of a wry face. The event was thus noted in the 
naturalist’s diary: ‘ E. delivered of a son. Received green 
swallow from Jamaica.’ 

However powerfully built, Hannah made an excellent wife 
and mother, says Mr. Gosse ; but you are scarce convinced of 
it. The Bohemian miniaturist and ‘very voluminous author 
who never contrived to publish a line’ found he had caught a 
Tartar, for Hannah would keep up her ‘reputable sub-gen- 
tility,’ and to do that she must be out of debt. She would 
sell groceries or keep lodgers to boil the family pot, but she 
was destitute of sympathy with unprofitable pursuits, Poor 
Thomas would smuggle a book into his studio, but if he 
heard her coming it was thrust into the green baize desk 
and he was busy at his ivory; she did not love to catch him 
reading—still less at ‘that cursed writin.’ Nor did she take 
a bit more kindly to the ideals of the little naturalist. One 
day he brought a prize of green lizards home in triumph, but 
she peremptorily ordered him to kill the nasty things. This 
endured to the last. Even when Philip was rich and famous 
and her support, all he got by showing her his beautiful fernery 
was an expression of wonderment ‘that you care to keep a 
parcel of ferns.’ On the other hand, she instilled into him 
an abiding reverence for ‘the Word of God,’ and that, with 
her sub-gentility and her debtlessness, seems to have con- 
stituted her excellence of motherhood. 

No one made the slightest attempt to encourage or develop 
the boy’s own bent for natural history. As soon as he was old 
enough to be earning he was thrust into a mercantile house, 
whence he was duly ejected, his employers finding ‘they had no 
further use for a junior clerk.’ After a few months of idleness 
he was compelled to accept a similar situation in Newfound- 
land, first at Carbonear and afterwards at the obscure and 
semi-barbarous settlement of St. Mary’s. Commercially, the 
engagement was a failure, for it seems as though the loss of 
P. H.’s services never caused a moment’s annoy to anybody ; 
religiously, it deepened the narrow sectarianism of his charac- 
ter till a half-inaudible ‘Damn it!’ was the cause of a long 
remorse. The profane were shunned, and bigotry throve apace ; 
but all the while the love of natural history was fed and 
strengthened. His next experiment in life was to buy a little 
Canadian farm on the Coatacook, but it, too, was a disap- 
pointment: the worry and loss and hard labour of agricul- 
ture emptied his pockets, depressed his spirits, and reduced 
his bodily health. Yet the open-air studies that formed his 
hobby and contributed, perhaps, to his apparent ruin were 
really the basis of a fortune. He had collected butterflies 
and cultivated flowers and studied birds and beasts till at his 
fingers’-ends he had all the material for the Canadian Natu- 
ralist : a work that determined his vocation. Before coming 
to that, however, he was to try school-keeping in Alabama : 
also with a miserable pecuniary return but a vast increase 
of entomological knowledge as well. His outlook was gloomy 
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indeed when in 1839 he returned to his mother’s at Wimborne, 
and made a fresh start in life as a kind of casual Congregational 
preacher. He also fell deeply in love with ‘an accomplished, 
pious, and winning lady older than I, and much pitted with 
the small-pox.’ She reciprocated his passion, but at the in- 
stigation of her mamma she rejected him for ‘a Wesleyan 
minister in full employ,’ and ‘I was left to mourn.’ Himself 
too old for admission to the regular ministry, he dejectedly 
packed up his traps, and fared to London with a few shillings 
in his pocket and a heart full of black despair. So com- 
pletely had he abandoned hope that, when Van Voorst the 
scientific publisher, who had been induced to look at Zhe 
Canadian Naturalist, said ‘1 like your book: I shall be 
pleased to publish it; I will give you one hundred guineas 
for it, he ‘broke down utterly into hysterical sob upon 
sob, to the buyer’s terror and dismay. Thus began the 
long series of publications we know. How book followed 
book (some pure hack-work, like Zhe History of the Jews ; 
others both valuable and interesting, like Zhe Devonshire 
Coast) ; of his visit to Jamaica and his two marriages ; how he 
collected and sold marine fauna, and made aquariums, and 
studied rotifera with the microscope, and corresponded with 
Darwin—all this his son shall tell. He was conscious of some- 
thing short-sighted in his mind that prevented him from per- 
ceiving the drift of his own observations. At work he was 
an exact and scrupulous student, at leisure a visionary and a 
dreamer. Like others of his generation, he was on the look- 
out for the ‘Second Coming,’ and he had a cast-iron belief in 
the literal interpretation of the Scriptures. He would not sit 
at meat with one that denied the Divinity of Christ, and he 
scrupled to read Milton because of Milton’s Arianism. It ap- 
peared to him a duty to institute minute inquiries into thé 
spiritual condition of his friends and relations ; and finding no 
religious community exactly to his taste, he started a little 
Bethel of his own which he called ‘the Church of Christ in this 
parish,’ and in which he gave a weekly preachment. Nor was 
he content to hold his faith and let science travel on its own 
way : he must needs (in Omphalos) march out to battle with 
them that assail the Mosaic cosmogony ; with the result that 
he very nearly proved his opponents’ case and filled believers 
with doubt. ‘Your book,’ wrote Charles Kingsley, ‘is the 
first that ever made me doubt it (ab-olute creation), and I 
fear it will make hundreds do so’ ; andagain : ‘1 would not for 
a thousand pounds put your bovk into my children’s hands.’ 
Indeed it is strange to perpend the debt of evolution to thi 

austere and resolute anti-evolutionist. The rigidity of his 
beliefs so seriously hampered and limited his work that it 
reduced him (in fact) to the position of a mere collector of 
details for others’ uses. It was impossible for him to look with 
unbiassed mind and open eye. 

All the same we are indebted to his son who, with an 
artistic coldness never passing into disrespect, has painted 
him as he was. We seem to see in him the narrow pract- 
cality of Hannah Best at warfare ever with the ineffectual 
theorising of the withered miniaturist. To the one he owed 
his pluck and perseverance, his austerity, his creed, and his 
limitations ; to the other that faint, small spark of inspiration 
that carries him at times close up to the first rank of biologists. 
For Mr. Gosse to have explained this so explicitly and clearly 
is in itself no mean literary feat. 


THE BOOKMAKER ABROAD 


Greek Pictures. By J. P. MAHAFFY. London: The Religious 
Tract Society. 

Dr. Mahaffy has shown in the past that he is quite capable 
of making books, but hitherto he has never set his name to so 
slipshod a piece of patchwork as Greek Pictures. It is true he 
is not addressing a cultivated audience ; but even the patrons 
of the Religious Tract Society have a right to demand a fair 
amount of accurate and lucid exposition. If Dr. Mahaffy is 
writing for those who already have some slight knowledge of 
Greece and Greek literature, half his work is superfluous ; if, 
on the other hand, it is his purpose to instruct the unlearned, 
he is likely to fail of his object, for he has assumed through- 
out a kind of half-knowledge which the general can scarce 
be expected to possess. To class the work were impossible. 
It is not a practical guide-book, though it is corrupt with 
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guide-bookese. Nor is it a manual of art and literature, though 
it contains scarce a page that is not illuminated by a common- 
place of criticism. You can do no better than call it a collec- 
tion of the scraps and shreds of research, the common offal of a 
scholar’s note-book. 

But whatever his literary faults, it must at least be admitted 
that Dr. Mahaffy, like John Gilpin, has a frugal mind. He 
is not prodigal of ‘copy.’ No inconsiderable poftion of his 
Greek Pictures stands between quotation marks. But it is 
from himself and not from others that he borrows. Some 
years ago he published a work entitled Ramdles and Studies 
in Greece, and it is ina spirit of just economy that, when it is 
his duty to go over ground already traversed, he reprints him- 
self at length, modestly remarking that ‘I do not feel that I can 
add much to what I have elsewhere written.’ Also it must be 
set to his credit that he consistently respects the prejudices of 
his ‘Christian readers.’ He treats them to not a few pious di- 
gressions, and in one place he solaces those ‘in whom Puritan 
traditions have sown a wholesome dread of the modern stage 
and its surroundings’ with a reminder that in the theatre 
‘the Athenians received the higher and better part of their 
moral teaching.’ He further improves the occasion by the state- 
ment, eminently worthy of the Religious Tract Society, ‘that 
all serious dramatists, even in modern days, have asserted 
themselves as moral teachers.’ He is thinking, perchance, of 
the talented author of The Middleman and Fudah. 

Once more Dr. Mahaffy has successfully proved himself the 
champion of inaccuracy. His account of the Olympic games, 
for instance, is as obscure and involved as it well could be. 
The details, he tells you, have been gathered with great care, 
and are already expounded in Rambles and Studies. There is 
little evidence of care, either great or small, in the result. He 
sets the foot-race first in order of the contests, and names 
the wrestling-match as the second event. The throwing 
of discus and dart and the long leap came next, he says, 
though he knows not how to place them. He then proceeds 
to reject (quite superfluously) the evidence of Simonides’ 
pentameter, which does not pretend to throw light upon the 
order of the games but only enumerates the events of the 
pentathlon, itself one indivisible contest. Now, what in the 
world is Dr. Mahaffy talking about? The whole body of the 
games? Then why drag in Simonides? And why mention 
the disc, the dart, and the long leap, which outside the penta- 
thlon had no place in the Olympic contest? If, on the other 
hand, the pentathlon engages his attention, his statement is 
inaccurate in every particular. The foot-race most assuredly 
did not come first; nor did the wrestling-match occupy the 
second place. The exigencies of metre doubtless put the 
evidence of Simonides out of court, but there are other autho- 
rities for the order of the events in the pentathlon to which 
no exception may be taken. The scholiasts to Pindar and 
Sophocles agree in all points: GApa dicxos dxdvtiv dpdpos 
cai man, says the one; and the version of the other is pre- 
cisely similar : GApa dicxov dxovta dpopov madnv. Other writers, 
moreover, establish beyond the possibility of doubt that the 
wrestling came last, and was immediately preceded by the 
foot-race ; and, after reading Dr. Mahaffy’s dissertation, you 
can only conclude that if he ‘gathered his details with great 
care,’ he afterwards jumbled them with so abandoned a reck- 
lessness as to make them hoplessly unintelligible even to himself. 
Even his details are not beyond reproach. He is guilty of an 
injustice to Phayllus of Croton, whose monumental leap was 
not forty-nine but fifty-five feet. It isa pity to dock the biggest lie 
(if not the biggest leap) on record by six feet. But the book is all 
ofa piece. Who, for instance, is ‘ Herodus Atticus’? And where 
is ‘the extant boxer of Pasiteles’? The sculptor of the famous 
Niké was Pzonius, not Pceonius; and it is at least rash to tell 
the Christian reader’ with dogmatic assurance that the Venus 
of Milo belongs tothe second century B.C. This peerless Goddess 
is as yet undated ; and there are those, whose opinion is en- 
titled to respect, that would place her somewhere between 
Phidias and Praxiteles. 

The manner is no better than the matter. It is seldom that 
you meet with so sloppy and slipshod a style. In the neigh- 
bourhood of Athens, says Dr. Mahaffy, there are ‘ walks and 
drives replete with historical association,’ and you wonder that 
so accomplished a scholar should stoop to the jargon of the 
lady journalist. Nor is the value of the thing increased by a 
set of cheap illustrations and an atrocious cover. 
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CHIVALRY 


The Spirit and Influence of Chivalry. By JAMES BATTY. 
London : Stock. 


Like the moral or religious novelist, Mr. Batty recognises that 
he has a mission : ze. to ‘exhibit the ethical view of the sub- 
ject’ (which is Chivalry) and to illustrate ‘ phases’ of its ‘ highest 
development.’ And just as in the novel with a purpose 
character and plot are subordinated to thesis— one that 
could scarce be demonstrated otherwise—so Mr. Batty, instead 
of setting himself to sift his facts and to trace out his subject 
step by step by the examination and selection of original autho- 
rities, has devoted his chief attention to collecting mere state- 
ments of opinion as to its moral influence. His catholicity of 
judgment is extraordinary : he goes so far, indeed, as to take 
for granted that one opinion is just as good as another; and 
Hallam, Gibbon, and Paul Lacroix rub shoulders in his page 
with Cassell’s Family Paper, Mr. Robert Buchanan, and the 
‘Sensible Woman’ of The Daily Telegraph. Thus, instead of 
accurate and tested evidence even as to the moral quality of 
chivalry, you are offered a wild-weltering anarchy of authorities 
of all conceivable shades and degrees of credibility—a hopeless 
blend of confusion and delusion. 

Mr. Batty admits that chivalry was ‘ disciplined and fashioned 
by feudalism,’ yet affirms that ‘feudalism had few qualities con- 
genial to the nature of true chivalry.’ This he deems to have 
proved by asserting that feudalism was ‘too stern, too tyran- 
nical, too exacting’: as if discipline were not the very founda- 
tion of chivalry, and as if its absence from a certain phase did 
not ultimately prove the ruin of the institution! The proposi- 
tion is as inherently absurd as that Puritanism was disciplined 
and fashioned by Calvinism, but Calvinism all the same had 
few qualities congenial to the nature of Puritanism.  Pre- 
occupied, however, with the ‘ethical view,’ and cherishing his 
preconceived notion of what ‘true chivalry’ was, our author 
remarks that ‘it is somewhat difficult to describe how chivalry 
became a distinct institution,’ but the probabilities are that 
‘society in feudal times was loose and lawless’; that ‘the 
stronger lords oppressed with arbitrary cruelty the weaker’ ; 
that ‘these powerful lords, shut up in their strong, gloomy 
castles, in their contemptuous pride held out’; that ‘knights 
panting for adventure and renown leagued themselves to- 
gether’; that ‘these armed men went about from country to 
country in search of adventures, seeking to set right according 
to their ideas what was wrong’; and that ‘so they were termed 
knights-errant or wandering knights.’ Thus bemused with the 
‘ethical view,’ he arrives ina single bound at the conclusion 
that a very exceptional form of chivalry—a form more or less 
fantastic and extreme, and more characteristic of the hero of 
romance than of the average knight—is, to use his own expres- 
sion, the only ‘true chivalry.’ 

Of course, there is distinct historic evidence that knighthood 
independent of feudalism did not originate in the manner which 
Mr. Batty’s inner consciousness accepts, but began with the 
Crusades ; and that knight-errantry had its origin subsequent 
to these. Indeed, a chief blemish of his work is that the 
strained and antic aspects of chivalry are celebrated at the 
expense of its normal developments. Its best influences ap- 
pear to be ascribed to the interference or the patronage of the 
Church : whereas the false and fantastic ideas generated by 
the Church’s teaching are chiefly responsible for the absurder 
forms it latterly assumed. No doubt the teachings of Chris- 
tianity exercised a certain refining influence on society in 
general ; but it is doubtful if they tended greatly to mitigate 
the cruelties of war. Indeed the special partiality of the Church 
for instruments of torture would seem to prove the contrary. 
In any case her influence was probably less direct and powerful 
than that of the tournament—which was instituted about the 
tenth century. Here knights of all nations contended in feats 
of arms. It was not a strictly ethical institution—no more than 
horse-racing (which Mr. Batty, with a curious ignorance of the 
racer’s action, pronounces a ‘grovelling’ custom), or football, 
or cricket ; but it was nevertheless a ‘spirit-stirring and im- 
posing spectacle,’ and therewith a ‘noble pastime.’ Its social 
influence is not easily exaggerated ; and ’tis rather to its rules 
and customs than to the instruction or example of the official 
Church that you must trace the development of the courtesy, 
the gallantry, the magnanimity, the sense of honour, the love 
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of combat, and the contempt of danger, which—some ethical 
and some not—are undoubtedly the chief characteristics of true 
chivalry. 

LATIN AND GREEK 

Classical Germans, on whom their Emperor has been out- 
pouring the vials of his scorn, are indefatigable in the syste- 
matic collection of materials. Every department of literature, 
philosophy, and history receives such careful treatment that 
learned doctors often spend the best years of their life in study- 
ing and endeavouring, in so far as our mortal nature allows, to 
exhaust one narrow and restricted field. In this spirit of re- 
nunciation it is that Dr. Otto of Breslau has prepared his 
Sprichworter und sprichwortlichen Redensarten der Romer 
(Leipzig: Teubner). The Roman proverbs and proverbial 
sayings are here arranged in accordance with the alphabetical 
order of their key-words, there are cross references given, there 
are excellent indexes to subjects and to Latin authors, and 
every several proverb is carefully explained and illustrated by 
a quotation of Greek or German parallels. In his introduction 
Dr. Otto discusses among many other questions the proper 
definition of the thing, and the range of subjects from which 
the Romans derived their proverbs. This part of his book 
contains matter of general interest, but it is hard to read by 
dint of obscurity of style and excessive seriousness of treat- 
ment. The essentials of the proverb proper, according to Dr. 
Otto, are that it should be a popular expression of a general 
idea in a particular form ; which form is usually figurative or 
allegorical. Of these essentials popularity is the most impor- 
tant, and therefore gnomic sayings are included (as improper 
proverbs) within the scope of Dr. Otto’s work. In basing his 
lexicon on these principles Dr. Otto is often on unsafe ground. 
In the study of a dead language, of whose literature we have 
but fragments, how to be assured that any particular saying 
circulated widely, especially when only a small part of the 
literature shows any trace of that colloquial style in which the 
true proverb has its being? Dr. Otto quotes, besides mani- 
fest proverbs, such sayings as occur more than once or are 
alluded to by several writers ; but he cannot avoid the double 
risk of excluding genuine proverbs not thus confirmed and of 
including much never really popular. 

Great scholars are always rare; but even now there is 
no lack of men well fortified with learning and prepared to 
bestow great care and labour on the production of schoo] 
editions of the classics. There is no doubt that the standard 
of such work has been raised within recent years, and Dr. 
Marshall’s edition of Xenophon’s J/emoradilia (Oxford: Claren- 
don Press) in no way falls below it. The text ‘has been care- 
fully expurgated,’ but is otherwise unobjectionable ; the notes 
are lucid and satisfactory, although the first book sustains a 
disproportionately large amount of the commentary ; and in 
a well-written introduction Dr. Marshall discusses such subjects 
as ‘Socrates the Dreamer,’ ‘ Faith and Scepticism,’ ‘ Willing 
and Unwilling Sin.” This introduction is a successful and in- 
teresting piece of work. Time will show if the average school- 
boy and the average pass-man, who generally care for none of 
these things, can be stimulated into understanding and de- 
light. In Mr. Macaulay’s third book of Herodotus (London : 
Macmillan) neither introduction nor commentary is so useful 
or so interesting as Dr. Marshall’s. The introduction contains 
a brief and perfunctory life and an analysis of the //¢sfory ; 
but, except for a translation of part of the Behistun inscription, 
it sets forth nothing illustrative. Many chapters of the com- 
mentary are almost entirely restricted to a translation of words 
or phrases or to an explanation of dialectical forms, and, as 
an account of the Herodotean dialect is included in the intro- 
duction, there is much needless repetition. Mr. Macaulay does 
not follow the conservative fashion of spelling Greek names, 
and in his transcription of the Greek diphthongs and of « he 
is inconsistent, as he is bound to be. Why should one diph- 
thong of Thurioi have its original form and another its Latin 
equivalent ? and if Ayrene be right, what are we to say of 
Halicarnassos, except that it isan impossible hybrid? The 
text is printed on a page with too narrow a margin, which 
margin itself is crowded with an English analysis. The notes 
are not free from misprints. Mr. Bywater’s edition of the text 
Of Aristotelis Ethica Nicomachea (Oxford : Clarendon Press) 
will doubtless be the authorised version at Oxford—(where 
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‘dear old Tottle’ still holds the field)—for years to come. 
The vexed prob'ems of the authenticity and arrangement of 
the different books do not come within itsscope. Mr. Bywater 
has prepared a revision of the text (based upon Bekker’s but 
following the Laurentian Codex more closely than other editors 
have done), and has added certain critical notes. There is an 
excellent index, and Mr. Bywater’s Latin preface is more than 
common scholarly in style. 
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PLANETARY NEBULA. By J. E. Gore, F.R.A.S., M.R.1.A. 
‘A LITTLE FURTHER ON.’ 
VENDETTA! 


CAMEOS FROM ENGLISH HISTORY. Cameo CCLXXXII.—The Fifteen. 
(Continued.) 


‘THE TREASURES OF THE SNOW., 

THAT STICK. Chaps. IV., V., VI., VII. By C. M. Yonce. 
TWENTY-ONE. 

STUDIES IN GERMAN LITERATURE. No. 11. By M. Watson. 
THE CHINA CUPBOARD. 


fondon: W. SMITH & INNES, 31 and 32 BEDFORD STREET, STRAND, W,C. 





THE 
FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW 
FEBRUARY. 

Russian Finance: The Rating of the Peasantry. By E. B. Lanin. 

Public Life and Private Morals. By M. 

Au Island Deer-Forest. By Sir Henry Pottinger, Bart. 

The Road to Social Peace. By David F. Schloss. 

The Farms and Trotting- Horses of Kentucky. By the Duke of Marlborough. 
The Celt in English Art. By Grant Allen. 

Decorative Electric Lighting. By Mrs. J. E. H. Gordon. 

Critics ‘Over the Coals.’ By William Archer. 

The Soul of Man under Socialism. By Oscar Wilde. 


Correspondence :—Nonconformists and Unionism. By the Rev. Newman Hall. 
One of Our Conquerors. Chaps. XX.-XXII. By George Meredith. 


CHAPMAN & HALL, LIMITED. 


VIEWS AND REVIEWS 


ESSAYS IN APPRECIATION 


BY 


W. E. HENLEY. 


Price §s. Special Edition on Japanese Paper, limited to 
Twenty Copies, £2, 2s. 











LONDON: DAVID NUTT, 270 STRAND, W.C. 


CURATIVE MAGNETISM. 


ROBERT SMITH’S WORLD-WIDE FAMED 
MAGNETIC 
CURATIVE 
APPLIANCES. 





_— B ELTS, 


Does lalalaliii 


= _— — = 
ee F  aeeeies 


— ee Etc. 


For the Relief and Cure of 


RHEUMATISM, NEURALGIA, LUMBAGO, 
BRONCHITIS, INDIGESTION, 
LIVER COMPLAINT, KIDNEY DISEASE, 
NERVOUS DEBILITY, ASTHMA, Etc. 


THE ONLY PRACTICAL MEANS OF 
APPLYING ELECTRICITY 
FOR HEALTH PURPOSES. 


LORD CHARLES LENNOX KERR, Scottish Club, London, writes :—‘ Having 
found your Magnetic Appliances to have been of service to rheumatic pains generally, 
you have my cordial permission to use my name as a reference.'—5th May 1888. 

The Hon. Mrs. BAILLIE HAMILTON is glad to inform Mr. Smith that 
Robert Middlemas has experienced complete freedom from pain after wearing the 
Magnetic Cap half an hour. 

The Rev. G. W. GUEST, The Rectory, Lymm, Cheshire, writes :—‘ Dear Sir, 
—I beg to enclose cheque for the Magnetic Lung Invigorator which I received 
yesterday. The poor man for whom I bought the Knee Cap last year was suffering 
from rheumatism in the knee, which quite crippled him at times. Now he can 
always go about with comfort.’—29th November 1884. 

The Rev. WILLIAM REED, Vicar of Wandsworth, Wandsworth Vicarage, 
London, writes :—‘ The Rev. Wm. Reed found the enclosed Magnetic Belt most use- 
ful during the last severe winter, and he will be glad if Mr. Smith will repair and 
return it to him as soon as possible, as he wishes to recommence wearing the Belt 
without delay.’—6¢h October 1888. 


R. SMITH, 


4 FREDERICK STREET, anp 12 MAITLAND 
STREET, EDINBURGH. 


Sole Manufacturer. 





For full information regarding the application of Magnetism as a 
means of restoring and maintaining Health, lists of Testimonials from 
all parts of the country, Price Lists, etc., see 48-page Illustrated 
Pamphlet, to be had gratis on application. 
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THE NATIONAL OBSERVER 


A Record and Review 
Published simultaneously in 
LONDON AND EDINBURGH 
Every SATURDAY : PRICE SIXPENCE. 








THE NATIONAL OBSERVER in Politics is resolutely Constitutional and 
Unionist. Literature, Science, Art, Politics, Finance, Sports, Agriculture, 
and other topics are treated by eminent writers. 
Among signing Contributors are the following :— 

FREDERICK GREENWOOD. Wo. ARCHER. 

Davip HANNAY. Dr. FELKIN. 

W. E. HENLEY. W. B. Years. 

WALTER WuyTE. H. O. ARNOLD ForSTER. 
Cosmo MONKHOUSE. Professor Lewis CAMPBELL. 
EpmunpD Goss. J. M. Barrie. 

J. MacLaren Cossan. Francis WatTT. 

Sheriff CAMPION. Dr. RicHARD GARNETT. 
HuGu HALIBURTON. Rupvyarp KIPLING. 

Sir W. G. Simpson. S. STEPNIAK. 

Horace HuTcuHinson. T. W. Russet, M.P. 

P. ANDERSON GRAHAM. May KENDALL. 

Rev. Dr. J. G. McPugrson. GRAHAM R. Tomson. 

ALICE MEYNRELL. ANDREW LANG. 

Eustace BALrour. JaMEs Payn. 

A. C. SWINBURNE. R. L. STEVENSON. 

Cuas. WHIBLEY. H.S. C. Everarp. 

The Author of Fo'c's'le Yarns. Sir HErsERT MAXxwELL, M.P., 





Etc. Etc. 


The ‘MODERN MEN’ Series, | 
which forms a feature of the Journal, includes literary and critical portraits of— 
Sir J. E. Mivats. 
F. J. FURNIVALL. 
Emice Zora. 
The Lorp Cuiger- Justice. 
Sir CHARLES HALLEé. 
Cardinal NEwMAN. | 
‘Gyr.’ | 
Sir James HANNEN. | 
A. C. SwiInBuRNE. 
W. E. GLapsTone. 
Cardinal MANNING. 


R. L. STEVENSON. 

A. J. BALFour. 

JoserpH CHAMBERLAIN. 

Lord RoseBERY. 

Lewis Morris. 

Tuomas Keirtu. 

Sir Georce OtTo TREVELYAN. 
Henry Du Pré LasoucueEere. 
J. A. Froupe. 

Wa ct WHITMAN. 

Josern Lister. 

H. M. STANLey. 

H. Riper HaGGarp. 

Tom Morris. 

HENRIK IBSEN. 

RosBert BROWNING. 

M. Cuarcor. 

The Dukes oF ARGYLL. 
Henry IRVING. 

CHARLES STEWART PARNELL. 
Prince BisMARCK. 

W. G. Grace. 

Pore LEo x11. 

Fortun& bu BoisGoseEy. 
ANDREW LANG. 

Rupo.pn VircHxow. 

,Sir Freperick Leiguton,?.R.A. 
JOHANNES BRAHMS. 

Le Brav’ GENERAL. 

GrorGe MEREDITH. 


Count Von MoLrKeE. 

Dr. MARTINEAU. 

Mr. Justice HAWKINS. 
Joun Mor ey. 

AvuGuUSTE Robin. 

Sir Joseph EpGar Borum. 
A. K. H. B. 

Sir Wo. V. Harcourt. 
W. S. GILBERT. 

C. H. SpurGEon. 
CHARLES K&ENE. 
31SHOP OF PETERBOROUGH. 
W. D. Howe ts. | 
The Lorp JusticeE-GENBRAL 
GEORGE Lewis. 

WicLiiaM BLACK. 
‘GENERAL’ Booru. 

Sir ARTHUR SULLIVAN. 
ALPHONSE DAUDET. 


SARASATE. Mark TWAIN. 
A. G. Err ev. FREDERICK GREENWOOD. 
W. T. StTeap. Rev. S. A. BARNETT. 


Citizen ANDREW CARNEGIE. 
SALVINL. 

M. Guy DE MAUPASSANT. 
Sir HERBERT S. OAKELEY. 
G. J. GoscHEN. 

Lorp TENNYSON. 


General Sir FREDERICK ROBERTS. 
GrorceE R. Sims. 

Aucustus Harris. 

Archdeacon FARRAR. | 
ArTHUuR W. PINERO. 

General Lorp Wo tsE-ey, V.C. 


THE NATIONAL OBSERVER isonsale at Messrs. W. H. Smith and Son’s 
Bookstalls at the following Railway Stations :—King’s Cross, St. Pancras, Euston, 
Paddington, Addison Road, Victoria, Charing Cross, Waterloo, Cannon Street, 
Broad Street, Liverpool Street, London Bridge, Holborn Viaduct, etc. etc. ; and 
also of the principal Newsagents. 


THE NATIONAL OBSERVER may be had of every Bookseller and 
Railway Bookstall in Scotland. 
Notice TO LONDON AND SUBURBAN NEWSAGENTS. 


VHE NATIONAL OBSERVER can be obtained wholesale after 3 A.M. on 
Saturday morning at 115 FLEET STREET. 


OFFICES: 
115 FLEET STREET, LONDON. 





9 THISTLE STREET, EDINBURGH. 


Awarded Two International Gold Medals. 


MARSHALL’S 


FAROLA 


BETTER THAN THE BEST ARROWROOT 
FOR PUDDINCS, CUSTARDS, BLANCMANCE 








THE 
‘DANDIE DINMONT’ 


OLD SCOTCH WHISKY. 


Dr. STEVENSON MACADAM says— 





‘A Genuine, Well-Matured, and First-Class Spirit, free from Fusel 
Oil, and of Pure and Excellent Quality.’ 


Sole Proprietors— 


A. ALEXANDER & CO., 


LEITH AND LONDON. 


OUR COFFEES 


Are selected irom the most favoured plantations. Are roasted 
and ground on the premises. Are full of strength and grateful 
aroma. Are guaranteed absolutely pure. Are adulterated 
with Chicory only when ordered. 


THOMAS ROBB & SON, 
FAMILY GROCERS AND WINE MERCHANTS, 


g and 11 FREDERICK STREET, and 
79 QUEEN STREET, EDINBURGH. 


MISS BOYLE, 31 PRINCES STREET 


Appointed SOLE AGENT for— 
‘DOMESTIC’ SEWING MACHINE. 
AUTOMATIC KNITTING MACHINE. 
WILLCOX & GIBB’S SEWING MACHINE. 
BUTTERICK’S PAPER PATTERNS. 














EXPERIENCED MECHANIC FOR REPAIRS. 


MISS BOYLE, 31 PRINCES STREET—F/fs7 Floor. 








| ath AND MODERN FURNITURE, 
TEXTILES, POTTERY, AND CHINA. 


ROBERT COWIE, 
39 QUEENSFERRY STREET, 
EDINBURGH. 








TODD & CQO.,, We Pear ee CROSSES 


FLoristTs, AND BOUQUETS. 
7 MAITLAND STREET, Unegqualled in Britain. 
EDINBURGH. Moderate Prices. Safe Packing. 





THE RIALTO 


AND CITY REVIEW. 
EpITED BY W. R. LAWSON. 


Published every Saturday, Price One Penny. Yearly by Post, 6s. 6a 
Agents: Edinburgh, Menzigs AND Co. ; Glasgow, PorTrous ann Co. ; 
Dundee, LITTLEJOHN AND Co. 

‘Tue Riatto.’ A readable, useful, and entertaining weekly paper. 

Reviews tersely and graphically all the leading events of the week on the Money, 
Stock, and Produce Markets. 

Discusses freely and fearlessly all subjects of financial and commercial interest, 

Keeps a vigilant eye on new Companies and new Securities of all kinds, and 
furnishes the best inside information regarding them. 

* THE RIALTO’s’ Social and Dramatic Columns contain the latest gossip of the day 
about Art, Literature, and the Stage. 

‘THE RIALTO’ is wholly original, both in its opinions and its information. 

‘THe RIaLto’ is the briefest and handiest index to the markets, and makes 
business interesting to the general reader. 


Subscriptions, accompanied by Cheques or P.O. Orders, received by Mr. Cuas. 
Layton, at the Offices, 17 and 18 TELEGRAPH STREET, LONDON, 





THOMAS JACKSON & 
Saloon—150 Lothian Road. 


SON, COACH BUILDERS. 
Works—70 Fountainbridge. 
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LEA & PERRINS SAUCE 








Purchasers should see that the Label on every Bottle of the Original WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE bears the 


Signature, thus :— 








Sold Wholesale by the PROPRIETORS, Worcester; CROSSE & BLACKWELL, London, and Export Oilmen 


> 


generally. Retail everywhere. 





[ NDIA, CEYLON, JAVA, QUEENSLAND, 
BURMAH, PERSIA, EAST AFRICA, Ete. 


BRITISH INDIA STEAM NAVIGATION COMPANY (LimTb.) 
BRITISH INDIA ASSOCIATION. 


MAIL STEAMERS FROM LONDON TO 


CALCUTTA, . . Fortnightly | BAGHDAD, . . Fortnightly 
MADRAS, ; ; we BATAVIA, ; . Fourweekly 
COLOMBO, . : “ BRISBANE, . : = 
RANGOON, . ; be ROCKHAMPTON, . = 
KURRACHEE, ' ae ZANZIBAR, . ; ee 


Delivering Mails, Passengers, Specie, and Cargo at all the principal Ports of 
INDIA, BURMAH, EAST AFRICA, QUEENSLAND, and JAVA. 
Every Comfort for a Tropical Voyage. 


Apply to Gray, Dawes & Co., 13 Austin-friars, E.C., and 4 Pall Mall East, S.W.,; 
or to GELLATLY, HANKEY, SEWELL & Co., Albert Square, Manchester, 51 Pall 
Mall, and Dock House, Billiter Street, London. 





“THE MENTONE OF BRITAIN.” 
HAZELWOGD HYDROPATHIC ESTABLISHMENT, 


GRANGE-OVER-SANDS, 
LANCS. 
Physician—Dr. ANDERSON. 
Lady Manager—Miss KNOWLES. 





Magnificently situated. 
-. Luxuriously furnished. 
a; Turkish, Russian, and 
other Baths. Ballroom, 
Billiard and Smoke Room. 
Ornamental Grounds. 
, Tennis. Archery. Croquet. 






Mildest and Driest Climate in England. 


Three hours by Rail from Edinburgh and Glasgow. 7Zerms Moderate. 
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Seedsimen 





Seedsmen 
by by 
Special Special 
Royal Royal 
Warrants Warrants 


To H.M. the Queen and H.R.H. the Prince of Wales 


Lliustrated Catalogues Gratis and Post Free, 





WORDSLEY, STOURBRIDGE. 


(Also LONDON & PARIS.) 























BATHROOMS i 
| OF SOLID CORK MOOD f 








GOLD MEDAL AWARDED 
International Exhibition, Edinburgh, 1890. 


NO BATH-ROOM OR CARRIACE EQUIPPED WITHOUT 


RANKIN’S 
CORK MATS 


(Same as used by Lorp SALIspuRY and Mr. GLADSTONE.) 


Are the Finest Carriage and Bath-Room Mats. 


Bizes—12 by 12to20 by 45in. Prices—3s. to 24s. each 


CAUTION—/nferior Mats being now offered to the Public, please 


note that each Mat is branded ‘RANKIN’S CORK MAT.’ 


Of Leading Chemists and Furnishing Houses, or 


WM. RANKIN & SONS, Cork Merchants, Glasgow & Lisbon. 





Printed for the Proprietors by T. & A. ConsTaBLE, Printers to Her Majesty, at the Edinburgh University Press, and 


Published by JoHN DouGLas, at the NATIONAL OBSERVER OFFICES, 115 Fleet Street, London, and g Thistle Street, Edinburgb- 
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